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[MISS FANE ALMOST SNATCHED THE BOOK OUT OF PETER BLAIN“’S MAND, AND HASTILY SCKIBLLED DOWN GEORGIE'S ADDBESS,) 


TWO MARRIAGES. 
—o— 
OHAPTER XXV, 


Auox robbed of its whelps, a hangry wild 
tat from whom ite prey has jast been reft, 
We fitting types of Mr. Blaine’s mental con- 

after Georgie had made her escape 


him, 

To think that he had actaally had her in 
his clutches, his solid, heavy gtip resting on 
trembling arm, that he was within two 
ninutes of his own lodging, when that an- 
lueky—no, Mr. Blaine did not call it by that 
‘ame, but by a string of adjectives that are 
not repeated—brass band had upset the 

business ! 
was she now ? He was more resolved 
éver to find her, for his researches were 
tow stimulated not cnly by sheer oupidity— 
one of the strongest passions in his 
Yeeast, and sufficiently potent to lead him far 
now, added to this, was fear—fear, 
lent a keener interest to his watchings, 
Waitings, and tramping of the streets 





from morning till night, ever in hopes of 
meeting one face. 

* How did she know of that little mistake 
of his about his signatare? Where could she 
have heard of it, mach less have got hold of 
proofs? 

It was a dangerous secret to be in her keep- 
ing, and no doubt she would, if she could, use 
it as a weapon of defence, 

Of course, a wife (bappily for him) could 
not give evidence against her husband, but 
she might make over the proofs to another less 
intimate party; and even supposing that 
nothing came of it—that the bill was de- 
stroyed—he did not relish the broad light of 
inquiry being turned, like a policeman’s bull’s- 
eye lantern, upon rome of the very dark corners 
of the past. 

Vainly for a whole fortnight did he stalk 
the streets, especially the street where he had 
so very unexpectedly seen the object of his 
search, but she was too prudent now ever to 
| wenture to the East-end at all. 

One flying visit she made, driving all the 





way, to sorrowfully assare her class and her 
mother’s meeting that she much regretted 





that for the present she would have to dis- 
continue them. 

Circumstances over which she had no con- 
trol prevented her from going on with her 
labours for some time. 

Her place would be adequately filled by 
another lady in the meanwhile, and she told 
herself she would be obliged to look for a field 
in a safer direction. 

She dared not venture into that part of 
London whilat there was a chance of meeting 


im. 

She would go to the country—in the country 
was safety and shelter—only for the children, 
She could not part with them. 

She scarcely dared cross her own threshold, 
and never now went out; in fact, she felt as 
if some horrible kind of nightmare was over 
her—as if something hateful was on her 
track, and getting nearer to her day by day. 

Mr, Blaine gave up searching the streets, 
and took to frequenting churches, concert- 
rooms, aud hanging outside bonnet-shops that 
were especially popular with ladies. 

Fortune favoured him at last ; perseverance 
was rewarded, 
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“ Gomtly gently! I redkon you will not be 
so angty presently! It was, once upon a 
time, guitewertain that you would be Gilbert 
Vernon's wife! Miss Grey changed that plan. 
He is free again. Tere is no reason that the 
wedding #hould ‘rot come off, after all—no 
just cause or impediment!” 

She here made a hasty movement of indig- 
nation,-end wee turning to-go away, her head 
held very high in the air. 

“ You are wrovg,” he said, stopping fall in 
front of her, and barring her exit; ‘you 
should confide in me, as I am ready to do in 
you. You will find some bitter day that if you 
leave me now in your present frame of mind, 


6 ay his sharp eyes Saw a figure that He 
reouuiged going up the steps into the Doré 

a J 

r she, but if‘he played his cards 
sensibly and coolly it was some one who would 
do as well, 

It was a woman who hated her, and would 
be pretty sure to give him the trail of her 
se with pleasure—io short, it wes Mics 

‘ane. 

"He paid his billing, and quickly followed 
her at a distance. 

She was accompanied by a gentleman and 
by a lady, the letter even more supercilious- 
looking than herself, who, garbed in ® 


for me, will yu? I Wavano heady 
dresses, aud might mike ad- 
thatavould never do.” . ress -y me and 
For her reply Miss Feng al hea 
= book cas o his band, and hastily scribbled 
own, ‘* Mrs. George, The Bowe ¥ 
road, St. John’s Wood.” = Routh, 
She —— her back turned to her new 


~~ om : 
without ever onca i pyre , i 
held out her arm, and he cnead eee 
precious intelligence ; and_she, withont-oon, 
fronting bin—almost as if she were ashamed 
and frightened at what she had done—walkaj 
straight out of the apartment, and made he 
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voluminous fur and velvet mantle, 

on eye, patronisingly inspected picture after 
picture with an air of mingled weariness and 
condescensiou. 

Meanwhile, for a full half-hamm, Peter: 
waited, @nd, seeing Miss Fane's : 
attention «momentarily a 
a himself before ber 

and muttered greeting, 


itotied 


cold, tony stare of the 
, andeaid, 

**You are making a misteke!” and wes 

ers y- ap 

'Baxdon me, Miss e,” he 

willy, “Think not. & met yodliesaten 

ances 


painful circams . Lihevesome- 
mustesyto you of the laatimportance.— 
























the *had to say; 
they bad sought the edmparative 
of a small room, whemeswere -one “—pie- 
tures, a statue, with an i 

crimson bac 










that she lives aloof and alone, ihe 
@eecling that she belongs to him, 
mever look at or marry anctharweman. Once 


kground, .and mo : eh 3 








she eaid, turnip 
her speech,— 


g to him with #.sharp efige to 


“Well, what is it? Youmumstbe'guick:; |. 


can only give you a minwie;” 

“Give me five—five will-do. I qeastt ito 
koow from -you =the wheresborte of 
{ know she is in London,but- yous 
bably have her full address,” 

“And if I have—what then?” aggres- 
sively. 

“Then you will give it to me,” he replied, 
with the coolest assurance, looking full into 
ber narrow grey slits of eyes. 

‘‘And why?” she asked, laconically, 
drawing herself vy, and elongating her neck 
as she spoke. 

“ Because you will be doing a good day’s 
work for yourself,” nodding his head emphati- 
cally;and thrusting his bands far down, as if 
to readh the very bettom of his coat pecketa. 

“Oh, indeed !"’ sarcastically, “I can 
fcareély tee the matter from your point of 
view, What do you mean? i really must 
ack you to be—ah—more explicit, snd to 
throw some light upon the subject, ard to be 
brief!” 

**I must speak plain, as my time is hort. 
Tema rtraightforward man, and always go 
to the point at once, You like, ard-always 
have tiked, your cousin Gilbert.” 

At this blant envouncement Miss Fane 
fairly wtaggered. There was a plainness, a 
brutality about it that literally took away 
her breath. SBhe became ecarlet, and ex- 
claimed ‘fiercely, — 


‘pro- |. 


‘*On my sacred henour I wan’, 
more than that!” 





“ How dare you, you insolent wretch! It 
Serves me right f 


tw 


r epesking to you! 


imputiently. 
j PAESt-e 


‘and walk out of that door, you will have 
thrown away your happiness with both hands, 
Your interest and mine are identical.” { 


He paused. He knew that he had a fedhile- 


minded woman to deal with—that she was 
iewacillating now. He saw it in her = 
eye and trembling under lip, and pushed h 


ntage home. 


} “E-will engage that you marryygour wonsin; 
She -reccived his polite aiimeness*wiltth a |—or, rather, that he will marry you—ift 


jean 
paue my wife’s address,” 
svas a bold offer, 


~ How oan you do this?” she said, hereyes 
on the ground, 


**Common sense will show you hom. Now 
bas 8 
‘the will 





phe is openly known easamy lives 
‘pam@er my roof, thondis mex t. He 
jowill think of her, the willwet about 
looking out foray vavife, with mo 


@epend cn, 
this -Iife, and who 
pes in 


ep pray 


way to her friends. with many apologi 
her long absence. She looked! pala rad 
iher, whose complexion was always a sort of 
t fawn colour. 
er lady-companion male a mental note ot 
‘the fact, and asked herself what that queer. 
looking man could have been saying fo her? 
Of course all these stories that Lizzie wa 
telling her about his being an old ‘school. 
fellow and friend of a cousin of hers wers 
lies, though she smiled and nodded and showei 
her upper teeth as if she believed them—anj 
so they were, 

Miss Fane ‘had placed the match in Mr, 
j Blsine’s hand. She had now nothing tod 
}ibnt stand clear and watch the explosion, bit 
occasionally her heart beat a little quioker a 
“@be thought of her own part in the domestis 
Gzama that wasabont to be played. — 

“Mex heart beat still faster when,o . 
| she-artived at Lady Fanny’s, and found he 
ssurtain en unusual state of excitement, rest. 
| lesslyswallting up and down the drawing 
room, 

‘What Mo you pores area ” she called 

ont,moteven saying good evening or exchang- 
Se. salute. “Such thig 


2& I was just going | to send for 

you. Dan. you droppe Take-of 

fl rout hes oa tippet and sit.down,”’ 

| Wiies Sy a WF wasidesired, and drew 
Chair 1 is to Jher aunt, tookof 


=< ‘to ble emees wah | tone tippet behind hee, ai 
no ,. ; dar. turned. m pales os the old lady withs 





More over, she baal Jong had a heavy geckon- 


ing to settle with Mies Grey. Only for her 
|.and her manoeuvres she herself would have 
| “been reigning as mistress of the Manor for all 
there years. 
line at the mere recollection, and her com- 
panion was sharp .enough to read her. face, 
and comprehend that her mind was hei 
moved by some hatefal, stirring recollection. 
He stooped his head lower, and said in a 
hoarse, would-be seductive whisper,— 


Her lips tightened into one thin 


‘© Where is she?” 
‘You will promise, if I tell you, never to 


let anyone know how you discovered her? 
Do wot let my—my name ever be breathed in 
the matter, 
speaking with sharp intensity. 


You must guarantee this!’ 


“T’'ll swear it!” he returned, impressively. 
I can’t do 


Miss Fane looked as if sho did not set any 


very special ttore by either the one or the 
other, 
and people who stoop to use questionable 
means of securing their own ends, and a cer- 
tain delicious amount of revenge, must not be 
too particular, 


but beggars cannot be choosers, 


“ Well, well! where is she? ” he exclaimed, 
“There,” producing a little 
i and penvil, “ jaret write it down 


| fodk of expectation. {Sho had a notion sl 
what was-comirg.. 
‘ T seut Burrowas—that's the boy’s nurse 
over in@ cab to Mirs, George’s this morning, 
little Jack was feveriab ' 


288 was and fretting for 
—and, would you ‘aélieve it, ay dear!” 107 
reaching iforth ‘a band aud 


niece’s knee, “the was not there?” She 


‘* Well!” exclaimed Miss Fane, her heatt 

ee iittle | , *-what then?” 

“The house is to be let. The servanle 
leave to-morrow, All her boxes are take 
away ; she has gone back to her husband, Mt. 
Blaine, and left no address! What do yo 
aay. to that?” ; 

‘* How do you know she has gone back 
Mr. Blaine?” said Lizzie, in » low voit 
“‘ She hates him’! ” i 

‘She pretends she does. I suppose it w# 
he who came after her maid the day after sl 
left. She left werysauddenty,jand took 
her things away ;.had them carefully 
up. He gave ‘the servants 1g 
month's wages, and:he went tothe a 
the house—in short, he managed iv-wll” 

“T suppose there is no doubt bat’ am 
was Mr. Blaine? ” a 

4 Not the smallest!” F peering f ae 
bad been fully described by Mrs. Dt 
self, "Well, I must say I am surprised !” be 
added, looking into the fire dreamily. 4 
seemed so devoted to her children ; 
the way with these adventuresses, ‘ 
pretend anything. But I must any mut 
hurried flitting peared, me! 1 waexe 

repared for it. ere you?” 
‘ a Fane at first shoot her head, aid tte 
boldly said,— 

“T never troubled myself to think shot 
her, but I bong not be ast vot ay 
thing she might do!” 

, Well,” ruid the old lady; slowly, “sitet 
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weed thing for ‘Gilbert and the-children. 
- is dead fetes ‘now. I shall Jet ‘him 
jnow atone, ‘and ‘he will probably come 
home, and ossibly, after a while,marry. I 


pope he ‘be moré careful ‘this time. I 
qth “lita sddifen buretot frarikness “tha: 
yewould ‘tnary-yon, Lizzie.” 


y tne Ths eGhosd.' ““Whatan ex- 
yids tT’ not lodking at ‘her aunt-ag 
ke, “Pm not ‘af ‘all certain that be 
bse pleasant‘sort of husband. f don't 

thiok I shoyld care about marrying him.” 
at as Fanny knew aswell as ‘she did 
herself that this last utterance was a gigantic 
t ‘did not‘reply beyond a kiad of 
mo ons “fiem'l” and there was a silence 
forsome moments, then the old laily ‘burat 


ain-quite excitedly. 
ae way Lizzie, I was forgatting to 
‘vl 


a¢-Burrowes was still at the’Bower 
wien. Mra. Blaine’s maid came“there with 


‘ome tieswage, dressed up as‘ fine-as any lady, 
qiuteter that matter. "You will never guess 
who she.was.” 


“Parsure T never stall,” languidly. 

“Actaally yoar late abigail, Mary Todd !” 

“} widh her joy-of ‘her,” responded Miss 
Pane, witha shrag. ‘I never Knew anyone 
inaii{ny Iife in ‘whom I -was so taken in-as 
fet tobng worn.” 


—_—- 


‘CHAPTER XKXVI, 


Qo*rétarn-to ‘Mir. Blaine, whose efforts to 
‘Gecover’ Mrs, Blaine had at last-been crowned 


with success, 
He ‘over the address in his hand, 
then*he'10dkea at Miss ‘Pane, whose back was 


jut disappearing from view,— 

na ye gaon your'e a ‘rare bad ‘un, if you 
‘oily’ ‘rad chance!” «was all the thanks 
‘tententally bsatowed on his late companion. 
Such ia gratitude! Then he put the precious 
‘tote’back intto“an inner pocket of ‘his coat, 
faying, “I reckon this address is just worth 
solear three thousand ‘a-year to Peter Blaixe,” 
ad with this-most invigorating idea in his 


he ran lightly dowa the outside sieps 
bocenpeagi: td . 
His first move was for the neareat bar, 


Wheto, on the strength of his success, . he 

Weated himself to. a ‘‘ cocktail” firstly, and, 

reoren f to a drink known in the States by 

ing manie of ‘‘ corpse reviver,’donbi- 

tof ‘its extraordinary-potency; 

tit Me, Bisine’s “palate could have almost 
Metrequal to-xwallowing a patent stove. 

‘Thus refreshed, he got into a hansom, and 

met off to'tdke what he called an ‘‘ observa- 


He‘was vet-down atthe corner of the road, 
ret along to havo s good lodk at the 


r. 

“Ttlwas too late todo anything to-night,” 

temarked ‘to himself, as he came to the 
door in‘the wall, and beheld the name he 
Songhtt patrited above it in florid white letters ; 
ay udthing elss to be seen, nothing but 
a ick wall. 

Gated not apply his eye to the keyhole 
Mtherewas a policeman within view, and such 
proceeding might strike him as queer. So 
Muitering to‘himeelt, * [t's all right; I'll call 

0 t0-morrow,” he was about to tarn away 

me the milk drove up. 

Tsay, boy,” he.guid, to a youth who had 
MW given the ‘bell a resounding peal, ‘* who 

hers? Do you know if it’s a Colonel 
Suith and his four daughters?” was the 

“> ¥ question, 

Tv’s a Mrs. George, a yourg lady, aud 

ain’t got any daughters, or anybody as 

Inow on belonging to her!” retarned the 
Youth with the mil&-can, promptly, 

‘Oh! then I must have made a mis‘ake,” 
@i2 Peter at last, tarding on his heel, and 
Mittering to himself, ‘‘ that there was no 

8 at all about it, and that he had got 
aay that he had ‘ wanted’ for go long at 


The next afternoon, sbout four c’cloc, a 

















ring came'to ‘the gate. Goorgie wae sitting 
working in'the window, ‘making a most im- 
posing-lookiug @ressing-gown “for Alick—all 
— down the front and ‘round the 
cuffs, 

It was vewtly finished, “She was sewing on 
the buttons by the wauing light, and telling 
herself that, coutrary to her'expeotations,:she 
would "be able to take it over to him to- 
morrow, : 

Ashe put down her scissors she happened 
‘to glance up, and the ring she had heard 
awakened no ‘curiosity. I¢ ‘was only “tie 
boy from the Yending-library. “Binks ‘the 
‘parlowr-maid was out, and Ann ‘the ‘house- 
nraid had opsned the gate, and was ‘takiog in 
the books. ‘But “was ‘n6t ‘that a hausom’sho 
saw the top ofover the wall?—was it uot 
stopping outside? 

She hd a ‘euden inexplicable warning ‘of 
something—some bad news about the chil- 
dren—or,oh | horror, ‘horror ! could ‘he have 
discovered her ? 

He had! She had but jast—Inckily for 
‘herself—started back from ‘the window when 
he walked through the gate in the wake of 
the library books and the uncouscious Ann, 
‘The ‘hall door was open, and sho beard ‘his 
loud, ‘hateful’ voice saying, as is ‘boots 
oranched over the gravel,— 

“Your mistress is in, ‘you say? Then T’il 
jastannounce myself. Which is'the drawing- 
room ?”’ 

Whilst Ann was putting down thenovels‘on 
the hall table, and leading the way ‘to the 
door, which was jar, Georgie had ‘already 
hid@en. 

She had made up her mind on the spot. Tt 
was her only chance of escape, aud 4 poor 
one, 

A large round ottoman stood‘in the middle 
of the room, witha deep valance -all‘round it ; 
unter this she crawled—well for '‘ber'she was 
so slenfer and thin—still with ‘hervork in 
her hand, she ‘half ‘lay, half crowéhed. °Sust 
in time,-and-no more, as the door was ‘pushed 
opén aud ‘her-pursaer walked ia,° covitdence 
in every footfall. 

“Halloa!” he cried, when ho had reached 
tho centre of ‘the apartment, “ Helica | 
hullos !’ looking round. ‘I say, “youug 
woman, she’s not here!” 

“ No?” interrogatively. ‘ Well, she mast be 
upstairs, I'll just go and ses, sir. Wao'shall 
I-say?” 

“Oh! Say an old*frierd—that will fetch 
her! Maybe,” with a chuckle, as the girl left 
‘tha room, ‘‘she'll-takeme for the other skap, 
and-come flying dowa. “What a'rell!” walk. 
ing to the fire, and standing with lis back to 
it, and ‘his coat-tails under his arms, ‘I 
cateulate her face will be a study when she 
comes in!” 

Quivk footsteps could ‘bs heard overhead— 
Anu searching for the mistress of ‘the honse 











—and these quick footsteps now came ruacing 
dowustairs, and ahe said, breathleasty,— 

‘Please, sir, she’s not upstairs anyrvhere, 
I've looked!” : 

“Thon where the deuce is she?” irvitably. 

“I'm sure I can’t say ; bat cook may know. 
Tl) go wud a:k cook,” again leaving the 
apartment, 

‘This looks ram!” ejacazlated Peter, now | 
walking about the room, rather excitedly 
“She can't be hid, can she? No, she kad 
hardly time for that, though she was 50 | 
uncommonly clever about it last time!” 

Then Georgie heard him stealing out to the 
window curtains with a kind of savage rustle, 
She heard him walk over and look behind the 
sofa, then behind tha piano, which was a 
oottaga, and, according to tho new fashion, 
was tarned with its back out into the roem. 
There was shelter behind it, and she had 
thonght.of it first. 

Well for her she was not there now, a8 Pater 
overset the music siool with a curse, Now 
he was coming to the ottomaa. Oh! surely 
her heart-beats must he heard ? They seemed 
to her-own egra like the sound of » big drans, 
and to be ansdble all cver the room, i 





The winter svening had set in, every corner 
of-the reom was in darkeers, and under ths 
ottoman it was dark as Erebus, 

Mr. Blaine now'steoped slowly down, lifted 
up the flonncs, and looked—there was nothing 
to see ! 

Georgie held her breath hard:in a moment 
cf agonised suspense — a short moment, 
though it seemed sges to her—for Mr. Blaine 
had latterly becoae portly and short-winded, 
and stoopizg didnot suit either his langa or 
his figure. 

‘“Quarse her!’ hevexolaimed,fiercely, * It's 
not possible she:has got away again ?’’ 

He took his walking-stick and passed it 
underneath, aid as if met with no obstacle, 
he :aid,— 

‘*She's noiithere, anyway,” and sat himself 
down on the ottoman, 

The truth was, that she was gathered up 
in the smallest space at the opposite side 
from which'he had poked his stiok ;:had he 
thrust it in‘to the Jeft instead of the right- 
hand she was found. 

At this moment Ann entered once more, 
and said, apologetically,— 

“TI believe, sir, I made a mistake. Ovok 
says she thinks she went ont abont half past 
three, over to Lady Fanny Barion’s.”’ 

“Qh | rarecook | »priceiess oxok |” thought 
her agonieed mistress under the ottoman. 

‘‘&nd when sill she -be in?’ demanded 
Mr, Biaine, fiercely, now getting up, and 
syasriog himself on the rug. 

“That I sould uot say for sure. Some- 
times shestays until seven or-eight o’dlock” 

** Poat'll never dome,’ shemutitered, think- 
ing of his dinner. ‘Then Imon'twait. Oh! 
Tsay, look‘here, Have you got anything to 
drink in'the house, young woman ?”’ 

“T canget'you a cup of 'tea,sir, directly." 

‘*Tea be blowed! Do youtakems for aa 
old woman? Got any brandy or whisky or 
gin—eh?” 

“No, sir ; no spitits of any kind.” 

** Then whut*have you got?” 

“ Well, sir, there’s ‘the draftobeer:we‘have 
and missus's'claret, that all.” 

“Claret! pah! Well, bring’ me/a*tumblor- 
fal sud a biscuit, and. look sharp about ib,” 
he said, authoritatively. | 

He was making himeelf completely at 
home, the girl remarked to herself, ‘and he 
was'e horrid, coarse, lond-speaking gentieman 
—not'a gentleman, she was sure. 

The gentleman a few moments later sas 
standing once more on the rag, tumbler in 
hand, eyeing her over it. He ‘tasted the con- 
tents,and then, with a muttered ‘oath, tarded 
and threw the whole of them into the grate be- 
hind him, much to the indignation of Aan, 
whose business it ‘was to do the drawing-room 
steels,” 

‘* Hog-wash ! Filthy stuff! Vin Ocdinaire, at 
ashillinga bottle; bat it’s just likea woman!” 
angrily. ‘‘Now jast ran.out and calla han. 
som for me, like a good girl. I must bea off, 
for L’ve some arrangements to make; but I'm 
coming back, and soon ’’—a pleasant hearing. 

Whilst Aun sas obeying his orders he lit 
two csndles on the mantlepiece, and looked 
round the apartment,— 

‘* Not a bad little crib, Phofographs! Oh! 
the two kids. Ugly little brates!’ He next 
proceeded to pull them out of their plush 
frames aud tear them each into four pieces, 
then ‘eight, then sixteen. “ We'll have -no 
nonsense about them,’ he said, as he scattered 
the morcels over the carpet. ‘I shwll begin 
as I intend to goon, and let her see hose 
master, once forall, I'll pay her out for ber 
tricks.”’ 

And little did he guess that his trembling, 
panting viciim was at presen within three 
feet of him 

He presently took his departure, leaving tho 
fire out, the candles flaming in a full drenehbi, 
the carpet strewn with scraps of the two boys’ 
photos 

When he had really departed, when ehe 
heard the gate close, avd the sound of wheels 
driving off, Georgie crept out, more dead than 
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alive, her hair dishevelled, her eyes distended 
with fear, her breath coming and going in 
short, quick gasps. She sat down, panting, in 
the very place her hateful seeker had so 
recently occupied, and pushing her hair back 
from her hot, throbbing forehead tried to loek 
ner situation in the face. 

As she sat there, half stunned, Anz came in 
to take away the tumbler and to restore the 
fire, and nearly shrieked aloud when she be- 
held the empty room, as she imagined, occu- 
pied by her mistress. 

“Great goodness alive, marm! where did 
you come from?’ she gasped, in unaffected 
amazement. 

**T was in the room‘all the time. I’ve been 
hiding as if for my life, Ann, whatever you 
do, never, never, let that man in here nee * 
speaking in quick jerky sentences. “If it 
had been Binks, she knew.” 

** Yes, ma’am, certainly, He did not seem a 
nice sort of gentleman, and spoke very rough. 
And what's this?’’ pouncing on the carpet. 
“I do believe as he have been and torn up 
the little boys’ pictures. Well, I never—they'ra 
in fifty bits!” 

‘*Never mind them now, Ann, but light up. 
{'m frozen ”—and indeed she was. Her hands 
were icy, her teeth chattering in her head. 
‘Then when Binks comes in send her to me, 
and get me some tea.” 

The fire soon came to, and Georgie sat 
shivering over it, holding her trembling fingers 
to the blaze. 

She must at once make upsome plan. Oh! 
that she had some one haman creature she 
could confide in,gor who would advise her, 
or shelter her in this desperate strait ! 

She must leave London first thing next day 
and hide herself. But where? In some 
utterly strange place, some unlikely place, 

Peter could never reach her. 


How had he her now? Who 
had betrayed her? The answer at once looked 
up at her from the at her feet. 

Among the scattered missiles“of cardboard 


which she slowly began to collect, there was a 

large bit of — doubled in four like the leaf 
of a pocket-book, for it had a gilt edge. She 
took it up, unfolded it, and read her own full 
address in Miss Fane's firm and well-known 
handwriting, 

** So it is you, mine enemy,” she exclaimed, 
indignantly, ‘‘ who has betrayed me. I might 
have known it ; and I shall keep this proof! 
Next time my refage shall be known to none ; 
none will have it in their power to do this,” 
crushing up the paper fiercely in her hand. 
* And now time is precious. He will be here 
to-morrow, and must find me—gone!”’ 

The first thing she did was sit down to her 
writing-table, and scribble off a note to 
Madame Smart. 

She said, — 


“ Dean Mapawe Saant,—He has found me 


out, He was here to-night ; but I eluded him ' 


by chance. I know he will come to-morrow, 
and I shall be gone—I do not know where to 
= I will let you hear from me again when 

am settled; I am now like a ship without a 
radder, and know not where to go. Will you 
give up the house in my name, and dismiss 
the servants? I enclose a cheque for the 
.purpose,—Your sincerely, 

‘'G, Grorar.” 


This she hastily stamped and sent off at 
“once to the nearest pillar—that was one thing 
done ; then she went upstairs and began to 
make sundry preparations for departure. Her 
wardrobs was not now extensive, but the 
articles were good, 

She had her diamonds, a rivitre necklace, 
earrings, and three stars—they were not the 
Vernon family jewels, but her own property. 
All her belongings would fit into one port- 
amanteau and her bag. The rest she meant to 
divide among the servants, endowing Binks 
with Benjamin’s portion; and her money— 
she had a good deal, gold and notes—they 
were safer than a cheque-book just now. 
Toese she took and put into a chamois leather 





bag, and sewed them into the lining of the 
-— meant to travel in, reserving a few 
ponnds for ordinary expenses. 

All this accomplished, she proceeded to 
change her gown, to pack—not a very long 
business. She had no farewell letters to 
write, no visits to pay —only to the boys. Ah! 
that was a wrench. 

She must not think of them now, or she 
would est vrhegyes ony my was, 
&@ good many big tears drop e port- 
manteau, at which she was kneeling. Jast 
then Binks entered—Biuks in a very smart 
bonnet, and fur cape and muff. 

“ Whatever is all this, ma’am ?” she asked, 
with the door handle still in her grasp. “ You 
are never going away, I do a 

‘* Yes, Binks, the first to-morrow. 
I’m packing, you see! I must go. Mrs, Smart 
will give you all your wages, and give up the 
house, I’m very sorrow for this. I’m not 
going to please myself, but Mr. Blaine was 
here to-day.” 

‘*Ah! so that was the gentleman as threw 
the claret in the fire, and tore the photo- 
graphs, and frightened Annie out of her life, 
calling for drink as if he was in a public? 
Let me do that for you, ma’am?” suddenly 
seizing upon the portmanean, and pushing her 
mistress to one side. ‘‘ You look as if you'd 
’ad a shock, and no wonder. I won’t say a 
word against pee going. A bad husband’s a 
bad thing—I know it. My own siater—aye, 
she do lead a life!” 

“ And 7°. went over, Binks, and saw the 
boys, and how are they?” said Georgie, 
eagerly. ‘' Poor fellows! they will be looking 
for me to-morrow. You will have to go and 
tell them about my having gone away; but 
say I shall be back soon, though Heaven 
alone knows when I shall dare to go and see 
them,” she added, with a sob. 

“ Master Jack is all right; but Master Aliok 
—well, his cold is bad, and that's the trath—I 
scarcely like the sound of his . Ishould 
not wonder if he was in for a touch of croup, 


and looking at her mistress. 

“Oh, Binks, how fearful! and now when 
I'm not with him—I who know exactly what 
is to bedone! This is too much—too much ! 
I always—always knew that Alick would not 
live!” now burying her face in her hands, and 
barsting into tears. 

“ Dear heart, ma‘am, I've been frightening 
you for nothing!’ exclaimed Binks, ast. 
“ It’s not going to be anything, and if I had 
thought of this I would not have told you— 
no, not a word! It’s only such a cough as he 
has often had before. Why, there’s the 
gong!” with a sudden start. ‘ An’ I do hope 
as you'll come down, and eat a good 4 
ma’am. You'll want it. There's no doing 
anything or being — for anything on star- 
vation, and you've a deal before you, I can 
see ; but you mustn't be fretting for Master 
Alick. It’s just nothing.” 

Dinner was almost over, though, as far as 
Mrs. Georgie was concerned, it had been a 
fiction, when a peal came to the gate, and, 
after a moment's absence, and a whis 
colloquy in the hall, during which Georgie's 
heart itated fast, and she stood up at the 
end e table, her face as white as the 
cloth, like something at bay. 

After all, it was not him, but Mary Todd, 
who stood in the doorway, and said,— 

Please, Mrs, George, you'll remember 
me at the Manor—Miss Fane’s maid, I do 
sewing and things for Lady Fanny now,” at 
once dispersing the suspicion raised by the 
mere name of Fane. “And Lady Fanny 
could not well spare another servant—least- 
ways & nurse for Master Alick.” 

“Yes, yes! What about him?” franti- 
cally. . 

** About half-an-hour ago he had a desperate 

bad attack of croup, and Lady Fanny says to 

me, ‘Todd, you'd better take a cab, and go 

off this very instant for Mrs. George,’ and, 

ren ma’am, the cab is here waiting at the 
oor now, and can you come?” 
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All this in the most civil, reapeottut aooe,; 
tempered with sympathy, and atill stan, 
just inside the door, which Binks stil] 
her hand, | 
neat Soak will go!” she 
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“It may happen, for reasons 
that I do not come back. I will send tor wy 
t , and Madame Smart will de the reg, 

ees le civate tele tanaiil 

nd she sprang onl 
eee ae ee Se to poy spin 

@ cou een 'a- gardens, 
Lady Fanny lived, ~~ 

B stood for a moment outside in thy 
cold, and watched the cab going rapidly dow 
~~ road. - - 

here was a dreadful, raw, o 
80 she only muttered,— 7 fg thang 
ses adored ans 

opes ere black-ey: ty 

to do with Mrs. Blaine that woald be & go, 
it would!” shutting the gate with a bangs 
oe * my —. nae nail 

nd then she went in, and thoroughly dir. 
cussed the whole afternoon’s and evening: 
proceedings with the cook and Ann in a most 
exhaustive manner, and wound up the night 
with a nice little supper. 

‘*‘ How abont the gas? Shall I leave it o 
in the hall?” said the cook, en route to he 
bower. 

‘* Maybe you'd better,” returned Bink, 
‘though something tells me as we have sen 
the last of her, and she won't come back—n0, 
not never.” 

And Binks's presentiment proved to be 








How much of our patience, our cout 
our charity—in short, how much of what 
best and sweetest in our characters—blosson 
out of the bitter experience of our own weak: 
ness and shortsightedness ! 

Erect oF aN Arctic Oxrmats.—The effects 
of the climate upon materials and men ar 
exactly the same as ina tropics! couniry. 
ch were unloaded from the 
ship to make our house shrank and cracked 
open as if under the influence of a torrid su. 


acately than on the arid plains of Arizona snd 
New ioo. The natives suffer terribly for 
want of water in the winter time ; and before 
the cold season thoroughly sets in, I 
against that for ourselves by catting 
cording ‘up a lot of ice about a foot 
which we melt as needed. The 
pleaded with me often for'a drink, and 
was something that there need be no lackol # 
long as our fuel lasted, they had two years of 
plenty in that respect. Asin the the 
children reach the age of puberty in « fer 
years. Extremes do meet. By a wise pr 
vision, soms of theordinary de ot 
nature are, in @ measure, sus in the 
latitude, and a minimum of inconvenience # 
secured, Some of the natives, however, abus 
even this indulgence, which may extend ove! 
a period of two weeks without hurtful results, 
and the most frequent alls up OY 
physiciane’s stores were for laxatives. 

falls only about a foot deep during the — 
You se, there is noevaporation to speak 0 
consequsntly no precipitation, and the 820” 
fall is very light. It drifts in the gales, 
after we got our house built it was not 
until it was covered. We ran tunnels 

to our ice-pack and to two oO the 
gome distance from the house, snd all 
time we were there the tannels were our 0 
lines of communication, 
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SINNED AGAINST. 
PROLOGUE. 


fous twenty years and more before the 
present day. Scene: a drawing-room in an 
qd country house, and a woman of queenly 
seated in stately calm on a sofa, whilst 

4 man, & few years her senior, paced up and 
the room, with feverish, impatient 


Evidently these two were lovers, as evi- 
dently there was some difference between 
them—aye, and that no light one; yet even 
qhile you guessed that, you read in their faces 

was no ordinary affection, but a 
te, steadfast attachment no fate, no 
, could change. 

“Jgobel, have mercy!” pleaded the man, 
inarsely. ‘I have told you my secret—the 
qoret I have kept from all the world—and 
you shrink from me!” 

“You bave deceived me!” 

“Nay; from the first I told you there was 
» turned-down page in my life; from the 
moment I pleaded for your love I confessed 
dere was an obstacle between us. I deemed 

love was stronger than your pride, I find 
ro mistaken ; you never really loved me, it 
was & mistake.” 

The lady rose. She put one hand upon his 
thoulder and looked into his face, as though 
she would read his very soul. 

“Listen!” she said, in a voice that was 
fill of sad, sweet music. “I love you as I 
think it does not often come to man to be 
loved. Iam a proud woman, but I hold eee 
@ dear I would rather walk by your side a 
beggar than share another man’s coronet!” 

“And yet you send me away, with our 
‘iitteg doy fixed! You break cur engage- 
ment, and throw me aside like a cavt-off 


! 

vin bs diamonds lay on the table; half- 
an-hour before the gems had sparkled on her 
i but at some news he had whispered 
to her Isobel Fane had taken the ring off her 
band and given it him back, saying never 
more she wear it unless—and she 
tamed a condition from which his very in- 
atinct shrank, 


Bhe looked at him with flashing eyes. 
“And why? Because I love you; because 
Iwill share your heart with no one. I will be 
of it, and reign alone in your home, or 
— nothing but a stranger to you for all 


“Tsobel,”” he urged, “ have pity !” 

“I never change. I love you, Basil! 
Heaven only knows how much ; but I come 
tia fiercely jealous race, and I will never 
Accept the réle you cffer me. I tell you 
thoose between us! You cannot have both ; 
take your choice! I will be all or nothing! ” 

“Tt is a cruel alternative.” 

"Ido not see it. If you loved me my love 
would be all-sufficient for you. If you prefer 
break my heart and——”’ 

“Would it do that?’ be interrupted, 
eagerly, “Oh, my beautiful Isobel, would it 
tally do that?” 

“I think so,” murmured the stately lady. 
“We women give our hearts onee and for all 
time, Without you, Basil, for me life holds 

And yet you hesitate.” 
instinct of the man’s nature was at 

his desires, He came of a noble, 
ble race, and from boyhood he had 
been wont to protect the weak and defenceless, 
it he yielded to Isobel’s wish he worked a 
cruel wrong on a creature innocent of all 
tarm, and completely at his mercy. No one 
ever throw his crime in his teeth 
because no one knew his story; but all the 
‘ame it came home to Basil St. John with 
titter certainty that for all time a burden of 
temorse wo! 
the choice to which his wishes pointed. 

Isobel rose in anger. 

Youneed not tell me your decision, If it 


B ws 
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takes so long to arrive at it must needs be an 
adverse one, Farewell.” 

She moved towards the door—she had 
almost reached it. Her white fingers were 
busy with the handle, when Basil turned, and 
with a passionate despair saw the action. 
Love conquered all then. Daty, pity, honour, 
faith, all were vanquished by the glamour of 
Isobel’s beauty. Another moment, and he was 
beside her. 

“ My darling,” he murmured, “ do not leave 
me. My choice is made for weal or woe.” 

She smiled, 

“And you yield?” 

‘I cannot live without you, sweet, £0 
things must needs be as you Will.” 

Half-an-hour later, when Isobel went to 
dress for dinner the diamonds were once 
more upon her finger, 

Left alone Basil threw himself into a chair, 
and tried to deaden the reproaches of his 
conscience. 

“It will come right in time,” he told him- 
self. ‘‘ Isobel will yield in time.” 

But even as he said so he remembered that 
Isobel came of a passionate Italian mother, 
and that such women are unswerving in their 
love and hate, 

“Tam n> worse than many others,” mut- 
tered Basil, trying hard to deaden his con- 
science. “I don’t suppose there’s a man in 
England who would not have yielded to such 
a temptation.” 

Bat for all that he did not feel easy. It 
came home to him with bitter force that no 
wrong is more heinous than one committed on 
& creature powerless to defend itaelf—that 
no perjury is so black as breaking a promise 
made to the dead. 

That night he resolved on the one great 
end of his life. He was a generous, upright, 
honourable map, but that night stained his 
character with a blot never to be washed ont. 
His only plea in defence was the beauty of his 
temptress, Alas! alas! the punishment of 
the sin fell not on his head or hers. It was 
to descend years later with terrible force upon 
two beings innocent of all wrong—in a wo:d, 
upon the heroines of this story. 





CHAPTER I. 

Ir was a stately housein a fashionable part 
of London—a mansion whose very appearance 
denoted the wealth of its owner. Not a 
denizen%0f Belgravia—but had crossed that 
threshold gladly but was glad to count the 
tall. grave baron as a friend. 

The peerage gave Lord St. John sixty years, 
but he looked younger than his age, a all 
things had gone well with him. He had a 
fair wife who worshipped him, and a daughter 
who was the darling of the London reason, 
whose face, people said would have made her 
80, even had the not been the heiress of a 
wealthy peer, 

She sat alone, this bright Jane afternoon, 
in the pretty apartment known as her boudoir, 
Trath to say, Alix had wilfolly refused to 
accompany her mother in a drive because she 
expecttd a certain visitor whcse bardsome 
face and courtly manners had made a deep 
impression on the girlith heart. 

Clarence Manners had held her hand a 
trifle longer than necessary as be bade her 
good-night the evening before, and asked, in 
@ meaning bow, if she would be at home that 
afternoon. 

Truth to say, she was growing a little tired 
of her solituds, It was quite an hour since 
she had watched her mother drive away, and 
Elise St, John was little used to her own 
society. : 

She was a pretty girl, everyone admitted 
that—a fair, caressing creature, fitted only for 
the sunshine and prosperity which apparently 
would be her destiny. 

The day was intensely hot, and Alix wore 
a soft clinging drees of pale blue satin ; a blue 
ribbon fastened back the golden hair, which 
she wore coiled low on her head; ber little 
white hands toiled nervously with the trim- 


mings of her dress as the minutes passed on, 

and still her solitude was uninterrupted. 

ts ** Will he never come!” murmured the 

— child. ‘' Surely he understood I should 
e at home.” 

A knock at the door brought the colour to 
red on and quickened the beating of her 

eart, 

“It is he! I should known his step among 
a hundred ; there is noone so brave and noble. 
looking as Clarence. I wish mamma liked 
him; she always grows troubled when she 
sees me dancing with bim, but then she loves 
me. She will give way when she knows that 
pe one in the world can ever make me forget 

agg 

‘* Sir Clarence Manners.” 

The servant closed the door, and the guest 
advanced towards Alix. In looks and age at 
least he was well suited io her—a tall, hand- 
fome man, with the stamp of aristocracy on 
his regular features, dark expressive eyes, a 
thick moustache, and curling black hair, His 
face softened as he looked at Alix; he really 
loved her better than anything in the world— 
excep} himself. He meant to marry her, for 
there were entanglements and reverses in his 
family which made it expedien§ for him to 
woo & wealthy bride; and for once pradence 
and inclination had gone hand-in-hand, since 
the fairest face he had ever seen belonged to 
Lord 8t. Juhn’s heiress. 

“ — —— — ? he said, a ae 
eagerly. ‘You not forget your promise.” 

Alix raised her char, limpid blue eyes to 
his face; his own almost shrank from their 


pure, trusting gaze. 
“T remembered,” said the girl, simply. “I 
don’t think, Sir Clarence, I am at for- 
getting.” 

He sat down beside her and took her hand; 
she never attempted to withdrawn it, instinct 
told her what was coming. She knew that 
she was standing where the brook and river 
meet, that when Sir Clarence had told his 
story she would be a women, and her child- 
hood have ficd for ever. 

**And you can guess what I have to say?” 
he spoke, in a low, persuasive, wooing tone, 
and every word thrilled the girl’s heart. 
“ You know what I have come to ask for?” 

She did not answer him, but the little hand 
rested confidently in his,—he touched it 
fondly. 

“I want this for my very own, Alix. I 
want toask Lord St, Jobn for his beautiful 
daughter. I want thee for the joy and light 
of my life—‘or my much-loved wife.” 

‘Are ycu quite sure?’ asked the gil, a 
little timidly. ‘‘ You have known me a 
little time.” 7 

“T grant you it is short, counting by days 
and weeks; bat it has been long enough to 
know 1 loved you. Why, fairy, I believe it was 
love at first sight—my heart surrendered at 
the first glance of your blue eyes! "’ 

Fairy! Well, the name jast svited her—a 
dainty, fragile creature, just mace to be petted 
and taken care of. 

**Sir Clarerce !"’ i 

“T warn yoo,” be answered, laughing, ‘I 
am not goiog to answer if you ca!l me that. 
You must alter your sentence and begin 
afresh.” 

* T—don't know how to.” 

“I is not so very difficult. Just drop the 
first word, fairy.” 

“Clarence! What will your mother say f 
I don’t think Lady Manners likes me,” 

Sir Clarence eveded the question. 

Do you know, fairy, you are keeping me in 
suspense? ”” 

“6 ” 

“Yes. Iasked you a question a little while 
ago, and you have not answered it.” 

*¢ T—don’t remember.” 

“Think, my sweet. I asked you if you 
loved me—if you would be my wife ?” 

Very sofs and murmured was the answer, 
but it reached his ear, and it satisfied him. 

‘* Lord 8s. John will think you have chosen 





very badly, fairy?” 
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* He can’t.” sometimes if has almost pained me to feel | ‘‘ He would not know you, awegts bo is oxi 
“I don't think I am one of his favouvites.” | how little I am to her.compared to papa. He | unconkcious.” qe 


‘*Hle has never refused me anything in my 
life,’ answered Alix. ‘‘Papa always does 
just what I wish.” 

‘¢ And you wish this?” 

‘Phe blashed. 

* Yes,” she whispered, gently, ‘if you love 


me,” 

“No doubt of the love, fairy. I wish I 
felt as sure of Lord 8t, John’s consent.” 
‘Why should you doubt him?” 

“Tdon’t know. You are an only child. 

He may think you ought to grace a coronet.”’ 

“But if I would rather not?” 

“TI suppose you know, fairy, I am an 

awfully poor man? Castle Manners is mort- 

gaged up to the Lilt. We shall Have to prac- 

‘tise economy, little one.” 

Be had not the slightest intention of prac- 

tising it. Hoe quite intended his a fon 

‘father-in-law to free his ettates from their 

emiarrassments, and allow him an ample 

income; but Alix believed his statement im- 
citly. 

“Indeed, indeed, I will try. and be no éx- 

perise }” she whispered, foncly, ‘Youknow 

“feed mop be married for years and 

years.” - 

“Wonsense |” shatply. *‘I mean to be.mar- 

‘this autamn |” 

But——” 
“If we love each other, dear, What -is the 
‘waiting ?” 

Alix sighed. 

“Tt seems so sudden !” 

“You must take my part,’’ said Sir Cla- 
rence, gently. ‘I shall want you to ada your 
persuasions to mine, and then your parents 
will’ yield to my desire that we should be 
married soon. Alix,do you know you have 
forgotten something, though you told me just 
‘0W-you were not good at forgetting ?2’ 

© What is it?’ she asked, unconsciously. 

‘He smiled at her innocence, 

“Do you know you have promised to marry 

‘me, pray, Alix?” 

** Some day.” 

“Very soon!” he retorted, “ Well, you 

‘are my plighted wife, and yet you treat me 

‘#88 stranger!” 

“© don't.” 

“You defraud me of my rights,” 

“What rights?” 

Sir Clarencestooped over herand kissed her, 

A-bright red flush crimsoned the girl’s fair 


“Don't you know your caresses are my 
special property henceforward?” he said, 
meen . Kiss me now, just to tell me it 
= real, and my fairy is really to be my 
Ww e,”” 
Alix trembled. 
“Foolish child,” he said, reagsuringly,*' it 
is not 80 very dreadful.” 
With burning cheeks and downcast eyes she 
did his bidding. Sir Clarence opened his arms 
and strained her to his heart. 
*“My own at last !’’ 
**T don’t think you need say that,” retorted 
Miss St. Jobn, demurely, 
“Bay what?” 
“ ‘At last.’ You have not known me six 
‘weeke.” 
“But the six weeks seemed like 
years!” 
And he spoke the truth. His difficulties 
had been so bewildering and intricate, the 
mecegsity of his speedily winning an heiress 
had grown so dire that, in very trath, no other 
six weeks had ever seemed to him so long as 
there. 
** Mamma is out,” said Alix, in reply to some 
question from her lover; ‘ but I expect her 
me every moment.” 
** And Lord St. John?” 
‘* He is with her,” 
‘Biz Clarence smiled. 
‘“‘T never raw any couple half so devoted. I 
‘believe your mother is wrapped op in Lord 
86, John.” 
“Yes,” assented Alix, 


Fix 


‘*Do you know, 








is her whole. world.” 

“And you-are my whole world hencefor- 
ward, Alix, so never pine over that again. 
Do you think I oan see your father if I wait? 
I should like to speak to him to-night.” 

“T am sure he will be here soon.” 

Even as she spoke a loud kuecking came 
at the front door. The boudoir was at the 
back, so that it commanded no view of the 
entrance, and Alix had no suspicion of evil 
until the tramp of many feet seemed to say 
that a small regiment had invaded Lord St. 
John’s mansion. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, with heavy measured 
footfall—tramp, tramp, tramp, the sound of 
many voices—exslamations.of wonder, horror, 
and dismay, Alix grew whites soulptured 
marble. 

* Something is the matter,” she said, turn- 
ing to her lover, with a faint ory, “‘I am 
sure,of it,” , 

“ Nonsense, my: fairy,” he said, trying to 
gpeak reassuringly. “ You are only ner- 
vous.” : 

“TI. feel it,”.she.said, with ia breken sob. 
* Ob! Clarence, I know so ing d4ernible 
has happened, . J feel it here!” #he put 
one to her throbbing heart, 

Sir Clarence -himeelf far: fram: easy. 


| He disguised his miagiyings av far ‘as the 


could. 

‘* Will you promise.me to wait here if I go 
and make ingniries?” 

“ Yea,” 

“Remember, you promise, 
child, there is. natbiag really wrong. 
mustn’t be so nervous! ” 

He kissed. her fondly, and left the room, 
closing the door carefully;after him); another 
moment, and he was downstairs. 

The servants were gathered in the hall in 
® state of terror(and grief. Many of the 
maids were crying bitterly. Sir Olarence 
knew af once some awful calamity had oc- 
curred, 

“ What has happened?” 

* For an instant no ore answered him ; then 
the butler regained his comporure by an effort, 
and said, respectfully, — 

“Tt’s a fearful blow, Sir Clarence! There 
has been an accident. The horses took fright, 
and the carrjage was upset!” 

Sir Clarence guessed the rest. 

“ And Lond and Lady St. John are injured. 
Have you sent for a doctor ?’’ 

‘*One was on the.spot, sir ; he’s with my 
master now,;but be:looks very grave over it.” 

“And your lady?” 

No one answered, © 

** Lady St, John!” repeated Sir Clarence, 
"T thought she was with her husband?” 

The butler pointed to the library. 

“ She isin there, sir; we carried her there 
at once, poor lady.” 

‘* And the doctor is with her?” 

‘*She was picked up dead, Sir Clarence. 
They say % wheel passed over her; anyway, 
her suffering was short, and the poor master 
is spared the sight of her pain.” 

Sir Clarence turned to go upstairs, 

“TI must tell Misa St, John,” he said, 
slowly ; ‘it is an awful blow for her.” 

But the very look on his face as he went 
in told Alix that dire trouble bad fallen on 
her. Clarence took her in his arms and 
pressed her to bis heart. 

My darling !’’ he said, fondly, “ you must 
be brave. Remember, you have me left.” 

‘*My father!” she whispered, brokenly. 
** Ob! Clarence, say he is not dead ?” 

**He is alive, but quite insensible, Alix. 
Thank Heaven, your mother did not suffer.” 

“ You mean that she is dead?” 

‘** Aye! juat.that, my poor darling, just that, 
Alix. Bear it bravely ; think how it would 
have hort her to see your father suffer,” 

Alix moved uneasily. 

*T must go to him,” 

“To whom?” 

‘* Papa.” 


You 





You foolish ' 





or she would not be persuaded, 
“TI cannot stayaway. I must geo}; 
pany I will b 9 disturb bim—T wil: 
even speak a word, only Im ; 
_- ceo i face.’’ “ nat be Dear: hin 
ir Clarence saw it was usel 
her. He flung one arm round thea’ 
a mys figure, = though.to.s the to. 
tering steps, and then together "i 
down the broad, old. fashioned stalronae a 
the corridar, till they came.to.the.room aioe 
lay Basil St. John, fourteenth ol that 
name, 

The housekecper was there. A tall, elderly 
man, well known in Belgravia a8,a:phyuisisn 
directed her efforts to restere congeiousuess, 

The peer Jay on a sofa, very white and 
motionless.. His injuries ware fog the most 
psrt internal, There was no dis t 
no ontward .sigus of injury, save vous tiny 
purple bruise near the left. temple, 

Dr. West knew that all was nseless—Lord 
St, John would never .see, another. gun. rise, 
Bat the physician kept Shi nortan Soho. 
self. He directed Mrs. 'Wand’a A 
jealously as though he thonglt, they might 
prolong the life so seen to be fa 

Just as Alix entered fhe restoratives seemed 
to ‘have prevailed, Lord St. John opened bis 
eyes and glanced round the rcom.. z 

“*Tmoy,” he murmured, faintly. n 

Hourekeeper and doctor, aye, and t, 
too, looked on in mute astouishmient, . Lay 
St. John—she who lay so near that Foom in 
the sleep of death—had ‘been “dhristemd 
Maude. The baron had neither sister nor 
niece. Who could this woman possibly be on 
whoni he called at this sad moment?" 

**Papa,” breathed Alix, bending.overbin 
and ‘kissing his ‘brow, ‘don’t you know me? 
it is I, your own little pet.” 

Bat ‘there was no look of recognition in 
those fast glazing eyes. Ho. did nop'even 
seem ‘to hear. 

“Tucy,’’ repeated the dying man ft was 
not my fault, I yielded weakly, but Inever 
meant it'to go on for years. 1 ‘always hoped 
some “day'to ‘bring her home.” 

Altix waschafing his hands ; but‘he’appesred 
unconscious of her touch. His pyes wandered 
round the room until they met oP tan ton 
They — — other well, an ‘been 
college friends. ; 

“ West,” marmured Lord St. John; brokenly, 
« you'll be godd to ‘her—my ttle gitl “All 
the’world'l! be sgeinst her.” ; 

“ Of course I will be good to hess oat the 
doctor, kindly. ** Bat no ove could ‘be against 
her.” bgp 

“ And you will not let her thiwk too ‘barily 
of me? Tell her it-was not-my faut. often 
thought ‘of her, I never forgave myself for 
my cruelty to my little obila!”’ 

Alix kissed him with streaming eyes. 

‘ Papa—pspa ! what do you ‘mean? You 
have been all goodness to me! ‘You never 
were unkind to mein your life.” 

‘61 closed my beart againet: her,” went 
Lord 8t, Jobn. “Tiet your little gin grow 
up away from her ‘home, ‘but you'll 
me, Lucy?” clasping his hands, as te . 
appealing to seme mpseen presemte. 
meant to have done her justice in aheen’. 

The eager, trerablivg voice ceased; the head 
fell back, and a.strange silence fell apom-the 
room, 

“Tideell over,” aid De. Went, atfiaet tak 
ing Alix gently by the hand. +: Myidensi pe 
have. lost one of the tenderest fathers gitl a 
had. You are.left terribly alone. dethere® 
one I ean send for-to.be with yout” V 
Sir/Clarence thought ib time to aseentchim 


self. Dus 

+ Mise Bt. ohn is may promined- wits" 
said, proudly. ‘' I will sakeic 

re can’t,” reptiad «the doctors beat. 
‘' She wants a woman's donder wore, ee 
lonely child. In these nent dew dagen © 
can avail her much, J.think dnowaee 
rend for.”’ ne » 
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Sir Clarence still held his betrothed, but 
he knew quite well, by the way in which she 
Jeaut On him, that her sorrow had found re- 
jiet in unconsciousness. He carried her up- 
stairs, and gave her over to her own maid, 
then he-rejoined the doctor. 

“f have telegraphed for her old governess,” 
gaia Dr. West, quickly. “Sir Clareace, this 
js'an awial piece of work.” 

“ Awfal!” 

“}f“any one had asked me to-day, I should 
have Seid this was the happieat house in 
Dotiton; aud now, think of it—St. John and 
his “wife ‘gone at one stroke, and that poor | 
child’ left an orphan!” 

“J'‘suppose there are no near relations? | 
My mother. would ‘be delighted to be of use,” 

Dr. ‘West toubted this; he had ng great 


gdmirétion for Lisdy Manners. | 
“F am ‘quite sure Mrs. Lacy is the best | 
person “to with Miss $5. John now. Of | 


contse,-there® are relations, but, for. the most 
parh, very distant ones. I baven’t an.idea 
‘who i#'left guardian to Misa Alix,” | 

“09he-won’t ueed any. I can take hefiter | 
rect herthan’ any guardian.” 

4 Bat thereare sare to be some sppointed. 
‘St. Join was prudent man, end he made his 
a yeurs ago whea ‘his daughter was a mere 


‘A #nitden thonghtt'! seemefl to strike Sir | 
Claretice‘Manners. 
saan, aay ‘St. John’s name was 


Pi ” 


“band aléd ‘to #0 franfioally ?” 
The.doctor shook his head. 
“Pcan% tell you.” 

“ae would have said she filled some great | 
a.” 


at his lif 
: here'is no acconnting for the ravings of 
mi,’ 


‘St. John seamed sane enough,” 
““Tndeed!”’ retorted the physician, stiffly. 
“Then how do yon aeconnt for his apeech 

‘Shont hia shila? Ho sdid-he had been. harsh 
to. her—had dlos¢d this chome against .her. 


Lo ae 


niterly withont foundation ?”’ 

"Tt was very strange.” 

#8) ! ” 

He seemed almost. to shrink from Alix.” 

’Those hovering on the-borderJand, bo- 
twean..Jife and death, cannot be jndged as | 
other mortals. I am going home now, Sir 
Glarence. Can Idrop you.anywhere?” 

Bat Sir Clarence refused politely. He was 
jo much.excited io care to bs shat up:in a 
broogham. He wanted to walk—to feel .the 
deesh air of Heaven blowigg on his face, as he 
thought over the evéntts of that June after- 


oon, 

Dr, West gave a sigh.of relief as he.rprang 
into his.brougham, and the coachman atarted. 
“T don’t like that fellow,” was the phy- 
Jician'g mental comment. “I wouldn’s tell 
him # word more about St. John than I .was 
obliged. I wasn’t going to own it before him ; 
but Basil St. John's last words almoat.electri- 
fiedme, For-nineteen years he lived wiih 
his | oneay, and.passed for a devoted hus- 
;766.0p.his deathbed another woman's 
Bameig.on,his lips. I don't like it. I would 
have staked my life on Basil St, John’s 
honour; but yet this bsffles me—who and 
Whatwas Lucy? What place did-she -fill in 
my. lord’s life that when he lay dying he had 
no thought for anyone else —that she and 
shild were his only.care? Noone noticed 
that buf me, Alix, in her simplicity, ima- 
fined she.was the little giri he spoke of so 
Sorrowfully, Jiven Sir Clarence Manners, 
With all hia shrewdness, does not seem to 
have guessed that the child, for neglecting 
Whom Lord 86, John ;reproached himself, 
could not bé his heiress, since he distinctly 

‘Sbpealed to her mother as Lucy !”’ 
ut in one respect the physician was mis- 
taken. The ‘ little girl” whose fate Be, 
‘ttoubled,Lord St. John was really his heiress, | 
uly her name was not Alix,and her footsteps , 





had never echoed in the wide halls and noble 
rooms of her father’s manzion, 





OHAPTER II. 


A smaLu semi-detached house in a dull 
couutry town, a house which, if spared the 
cpen marks of poverty, bore ample traces af 
its owners having a very close struggle to 
make both ends meet. Indeed, at Acasia 
Villa there generally was a very inconvexient 
gap between the two aforesaid ends, and it 
was only with the most energetic tuga and 
careful management that this gap could be 
induced to disappoar from public view. 

The mistress .of Acacia Villa. wasa widov, 


, Her husband had been dead abon: three years. 


He left her with one daughier of great beauty 
and an orphan niece, whese home had becn 
with them ever since couid remember. 

Perhaps of all the little family, May missed 
Mr, Russell: most—a grave, disappointed man, 
very much under, his. wife's,authority, and 
seldom daring.to. resist-her will... He yet had 
euough pity dn histheart to-stand between the 
orphan girl and actual onkindness, 

May had. heen snabbed;and slighted ever 
since she conld remember, ;but_.it was only 
since Mr. Rassell’s.death.that her life had be- 


| come,.one blank misery, and that Mrs. Rassell 


and Margaret-treated her considerably worse 
than the smart servant, who was supposed to 
do all the menial work of Agacia Villa. 

The Russells had only come to their present 


§ ' | home within a few months of her uncle's 
“But,then, who was the person her hus- , deat 


h. . 
May had not asingle-trieni.in all theneigh- 
Mra. (‘Russell and | Margaret. -pos- 


_ bonrhood, . 
seased quite.a varied acquaintance, 


They went out to tea as.ofteniaa anyone else 
in Markstone. They received visitorsdn their 
turn,. but..May vas never invite tostake a 
meal .beyaud.the.walls of oacia Villa, and 
when.guests came ;there»she was banishdd 


from the drawipg-reom as .& matter of: course. 


‘You are not fit to be seen,” Mra(Rneréll 
would observe, ‘kindly ; ‘‘ your appeatanes is 
& perfect disgrace to.ns,.aud\I.can’t afferd to 
-buy you.new clothes ;.itis quite burden enough 
‘to have you left on my hands in this fashion— 
& great, .gawky-girl, who wilknever be‘fit to 
earn her.salt.’’ 

Poor May! Many aud many atime the 
tears welled up-insherbig brown eyes; many 
and many a time «he threw.herself on the 
truckle bed in her,littlesabttic; aud sobbed)as 
though her heart weuid break. 

Things were worse even than usual. A 
bright ing «orning, only.a few weeks 
before, Alix St, John-plighted .ber:troth to Sir 
Clarence Manners in the sweet June sunshine. 
Markstone had. woke up from its-sleepy state, 
& public park was to be opened iin the neigh- 
bourhood, and «.celebrity was coming ‘from 
London to pexform.the ceremony. Hveryoue 
for miles.round:- would ‘‘asdiet”’ at ‘the cere. 
mony,.and when the Mayor—who was a great 
ally.of Mrs,,Rassell—sent cards for the event- 
ful: day.io. Acacia Villa, in w fibyof unwouted 
liberality he-incoribed May's:mame beneath 
that of her fair cousin, 

“ T shall not Lear of your going,” declared 
her aunt, “ it)is,quite.out-of the question.” 

Bat for once poor May ventured to assert 
herself, 

‘‘ Do let me go,” she pleaded, “I should so 
like to see the park and.hear the music,” 

‘‘Nonsense!” rejoined Miss Margarei, 
tartly; ‘‘ you can’t go, May; we may bring 
home. @ friend.or two to supper, and who's to 
see to everything if you're out? The least 
you.can do in return for all.ma’s kiuduees is 


| to make yourself a little ueefal.’’ 


“ T never,go.anywhere,” sighed May. ‘You 
wouldn't like to change places with me, 
Margaret.” 

Miss Margaret drew up her small head 
disdainfally. 

“ But, then, I am not an orphan kept from 
the workhouse out of charity,’’ and with that 
cruel taunt the amiable young lady swept 
frora the room. 


| Self felt chat. 


She had gone too far, even Mrs. Rassell/her- 
Tae widow had every idea cf 
making her young niece useful, but she did not 
waut to drive her to extremities. With May 
gone from Acacia Viila she would have to hire 
another servant; besides, she bad very good 
reasons for wishing to keep the poor girl be 

neath her roof. 

Genile as she usually was May had ono 
fault—she was inteusely proud. Onze might 
almost have thought her the daughter of some 
grand old house, At Margaret’s taunt she 
grew fivst red, then pale; finally she rose and 
walked to her aunt's side, 

“ T nave been thinking,” she said, in a dali, 
heavy tone, ‘' I should like to go away.” 

* The more shame for you!” 

‘*T thought yoa would be glad,” 

‘ Why?” 

** You always say Lam a burden,” 

‘* [t's trae-enough.” 

“T am grown up now,’ aud May drew hsr- 
self up with a faint smile. “I am as fii to 
earn my own living as I ever shall be. I 
should like to try.” 

‘* What would you do?” 

“I don’t know, Anything that was honest 
I sbouldn’t mind ‘how hard I worked if only I 
could earn my own living, and no one had 
& right to tell mo I lived on charity.” 

Mrs. Russell-iooked at her curiously. 

‘* You are a strange girl!” 

‘* And -you wiil let me go?” 

“ Certainly not!” 

May looked puzzled. 

‘You don’t love me!” she said, slowly. 
‘ Broom the time I was quite a little child 1 
hhavesknown that, You never Kiss’me as-you 
do Margaret; you never cared to give mo 
pleasure. If you don’ like me, why don’t 
you let-me go?” 

*‘ I promised my husband never tosend you 
out jnto the world, He had absurd notions 
about you!” 

May sighed. 

“ | ghidk ‘he loved me, parhaps ; I remem. 
ber bim, ‘or his brother.” 

‘© He never’ had a brother,” 

May grew pale as marble, 

‘* But he-must have had, or how could my 
name ‘be Ruasell?”’ 

The sant looked at'her steadily, 

‘© Your name is not Russell ; it never has 
been. When my husband was foolish enough 
to bring you home he gave you, among othex 
things—a name.” 

There was @ look of silent agony iu the 
girl’s fair, sweet face, which sarely would 
have disarmed any bat the hardest heart, 

‘Don’t keap mo in suspense!” she said, 
faintly. ‘‘ For Heaven's sake—for your\hus- 
band’s sake, who was so.good to me—toll 
me what you mean!” . 

But Mrs. Russell declared she had no tims 
to answer a dozen idle questions, and went 
upstairs, leaving May still with that dumb 
look of pain stamped on‘her face. 

She stood there alone, unloved, uucared for, 
and yet she was a daughter of-whom auy 
mother might be proud. Margaret ‘Russel! 
was reckoned a beauty, but she had nothing 
of May’s dainty grace. 

The orphan girl was tall and slender, her 
hair of the softest, silkiest brown, her eyes 
large, expressive, grey ; her featares fall of in 
telligence and pathos, and her rare smile at 
once the sweetest and the saddest ever ssen. 
She wore a shabby black dress, shiny at the 
seams, and made in @ fashion of some three 
years'before. There was no trimming, not 
even a bow of ribbon, but it fitted her slender 
figure exquisitely, and the common linen 
collar at the neck was as white and epct- 
less as the throat it encircied. 

May gave one smothered sob, 

‘s If only I could die,” she murmuref. “ If 
enly I could die; this world is great and wide, 
but nobody wants me, nobody at all.” 

She was unusaally quiet and grave ths next 
few days. She-nided Margaret in her prepars- 





tions for the féfe,ehe assisted Mrs, Ruesel! in 
household dutieswith unwearyivg patience 
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Put she went through the work almost in 
Silence. She hardly spoke at all, and there 
was a strange, far-off, dreamy look on her 
face which seemed to say that if her body 
was at Markstone her hopes and thoughts 
were very far away. 

The expected day came atlast. Mra. Rus- 
sell and Margaret drove off in a hired fly. 
May stood on the steps to watch them start. 

“ Remember,” was her aunt's parting in- 
junction, ‘ we shall bring some friends home 
tosupper— Mr, Danvers and one or two more.” 

‘They mean him to marry Margaret,” 
thought the lonely girl, as she went back to 
the house, “Iam quite sure aunt has made 
~p her mind that, sooner or later, Margaret 
by Mrs, Danvers, I wonder if he loves 

er?” 

For of late Mr. Danvers had become such 
a frequent visitor at Acacia Villa that it had 
been found impossible always to banish May 
from the family circle when he came, and s0 

she had had the privilege of an introduction 
to the tall, distinguished-looking stranger, and 
had even been permitted to witness his court- 
ship—if courtship it could be called. 

May had never seen a real pair of lovers in 
Ler life before, and certainly Mr- Danvers 
and Margaret did not at all realise her idea of 
what lovers should be, 

**He looks bored half the time,” decided 
this romantic damsel, ‘‘and Margaret cannot 
care for him. She never sits at the window 
to watch fer his coming, or seems unhappy 
when he goes away.” 

The reverie was interrupted. The smart 
servant came in and proclaimed her imme- 
diate intention of going home to spend an 
hour with her mother. 

‘*There’s nothing to do in the kitchen, Miss 
May. I shall be back home before the missus, 
You'll only have just to get your own tea, 
I'ze put the kettle on.” 

May agreed. She rather envied Alice for 
having a mother to go and see, and she rather 

preferred having the houee to herself than 
otherwise—at least she thought so, until a 
prolonged double knock at the door made her 
change her opinion. 

“I wish Alice had not gone out.” 

Bat wishing would not bring Alice back. 
May put one band across her soft hair to 
smooth a refractory lock, and went forward 
to open the door, when, to her amazement, 
she found that the visitor was no other than 
her cousin's lover, Bertram Danvers. 


(To be continued.) 











Waar this country longs for is person- 
alities, grand persons to counteract its 
materialities. For it is the rule of the 
universes that corn shall serve man, and not 
mar corn. 


Dayorne 1x OtpENn Tries. ~The continental 
courts have always excelled in costume 
balls aud ceremonials; and perhaps the most 
curious on record is that given by Peter the 
Great, whose eaprice it was to celebrate at 
his palace the wedding of two dwarfs in the 
company of seventy other dwarfs, when, after 
dinner, the bridegroom, who was only three 
feet two inches in height, opened the ball 
with a minuet. Very imposing also must 
have been the dauce of the torches, performed 
at Berlin in 1742, on the occasion of the mar- 
riage festivities of the Prince of Prussia and 
his bride, the Princess of Biunswick. In 
this dance, the musicians having firet boen 
place on a stage of solid silver in the white 
hall, the newly-married prince and princess, 
preceded by six lieutenant-generals {and six 
ministers of state, two by two, all holding 
white torches, made the tour of the hall, salut. 
ing the company as they went; the princess 
then gave her band to the king, the prince to 
the queen, the king to the queen-mother, and 
the reigning queen to Prince Henry, and the 
) ny and princesses following, led up the 

ance in like professional manner. 


FADED FLOWERS. 


A little while ago she held 
These flowers in her hand: 
A sweeter bunch there never grew 
In all the summer-land, 
She, laughing, lightly to her lips 
eir dewy splendour pressed— 
The music of her voice is gone, 
Its melody at rest. 


A little while ago her eyes, 
Soft-shining, sought my own. 

Ab, such a little while! yet now 
Their happy light is flown. 

The world may still be green and fair, 
Or white with winter’s snow, 

Yet, in her absence, I forget 
All but that sammer glow. 


The flowers are faded, yet they speak 
Of more than pone fled, 


They of gentle grace that crowned 
— ear 47 ys dead. 
er memory is a living rose, 
My Gays its perfumes fill : 
Its fragrant leaves no storm can blow, 
Nor winter wind can chill. a8 








CISSY’S LOVER. 
—o— 
Ir wae ordina' 2 pretty, slender 
Jouns CM sockings; but Philip Steantente 8 
brightened as they: rested upon it, a 
> thrill stirred his unusually unsuscep- 
tible heart. 


‘Have I traversed the wide world over, 
and gone unscathed all these years,” he asked 
himself, ‘‘only to fall in love, at first sight 
with a rustic divinity out in the wilds of 
Yorkshire ? ” 

At the sound of his footsteps the girl looked 
up, with a startled air, the lovely peach-bloom 
colour deepening and brightening in her velvety 
chee 

What Cissy Moreland saw was a tall, dark 
young man, of eight-and-twenty, with a some- 
what listless expression upon his fine, hand- 
some face, He wore a tourist's dress of grey 
tweed, and carried a small knapsack slung 
across his broad shoul 

‘“‘ May I trouble you for a drink of water?” 
he asked, in a low, musical voice, that made 
the young girl stare, its refined accents were 
so different from the rough speech to which 
she was accustomed, 

Before Cissy could comply with the request, 
the kitchen-door swung suddenly open, and a 
hard, ——_ face, arty black 
brows and fiery eyes, peered ou 

Mrs. Moreland, Cissy’s stepmother. 

“ Don't-come in here?” she cried, in a 
shrill, acrid voice, glowering angrily at the 
astonished young man. “ You have nothing 
I want in that thing. I never deal with 
tramps.” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Cissy, in dismay, 
“I am sure this man is no c.” 

‘* He’s something worse, then, and had better 
go about his business.” 

Mrs, Moreland was abont to slam the door, 
when, by an amusing coincidence, a pedier's 
cart drove into the yard. 

She was one of those women who make 
* distinctions.” Though unable to abide one 
who carried his pack on his own back, she 
had a weakness for Jers who had arrived 
at the distinction of driving a cart. 

The angry look instantly vanished from her 
coarse face, leaving it bland and smiling. She 
decided that Philip must be the avant courier. 

‘‘I’m sure I beg your pardon!” she said, 
humbly, ‘‘I took you for one o’ the sort that 
goes about with smuggled goods made 
at home, and cheap laces they try to 
palm upon one as genuine thread. I’m dis- 





gusted with the whole tribe. And Cissy there 


has put me all ont of tem r with her tigi, 
and Piling. Jast like her dead siting 
say. It’s a dreadful trial to have ans! 
woman's child to a up. 
have married Robert d had I know, 
he would up and die at the end of five Years 
and leave me to take care of his first wit.'; 
brat. I have children enough of my own ty 
look after.” 

Cissy was accustomed to these 
they always brought tears to her 
—s have 7 L 
86) upon the bit property 
and +. A = “4 ee t Ba Kagel 
progeny, and kept her sia ™ morning 
till night, but she setvaines. © 

** Wait a minute,” Mrs. Moreland resumed 
garralously, “I've get lots of rags stowed 
— in the garret, that I’ve been keeping 
until the right person comes along. It 
don’t mind being hindered, I'll go and 
em up.’ 

A roguish twinkle showed itself in Philj 
Staunton’s eyes, as the $ 

“My ‘pack’ only contains 
strolling artist,” = 


here comes the Pare,” ass 
freckled-faced man, with a » Bandy 
moustache, climbed the steps, an 


armful of tinware and some old- 
ateelyards. ‘I shall abdicate in his favour.” 

Cissy’s cheeks were burning hotly, but she 
caught u 
a tumbler 
to the well, in the 
bushes at the rear of the house, 

Philip drank the cool water she proffered, ss 
though it had been ambrosia. On returning 
the empty glass his gaze ha ed to fall upon 
the pin that fastened Oissy’s collar, It was 
a@ cameo of considerable value—a_ portrait 
finely and artistically out ; but it dif not look 


out of place, her dress was of common 
alpaca. 
“I beg your pardon!” he said, , 


“ But may I ask where got that brooch?” 
“It was ag mother's,” Cissy replied ; ‘that 
is why I like to wear it.” 
“Oh—an heirloom! Can you tell me azy- 


i of its history?” 

“ Very little. My mother prized it highly. 

The ws oe is that of some relative—a great 

aunt, I believe.” 4 
« What was your mother’s maiden name? 
“ Cicely Durrant.” 


‘* Philip gazed at the young , 
He coll tare said more, but Tagen 4 


shrill voice sounded at that instant, calling 


sharply for Cissy. 

« Don't be loitering there, you -for- 
nothing child! You might try to your: 
self useful occasionally. You've only been & 
burden to me ever since your father Go 
up into the garret, and bring down the rest 
o’ them rags,” 

Cissy flitted away, a painful flush suffasing 
her face. 

But she had not seen the last of the hand- 
some artist. 

That evening, as she stood dej beter 
garden este, eo out = hs 
the day, and trying to escape fora 
from her stepmother’s Shrowiah tongue, be 
came qbietling along the lane, and paused 
beside her, 

‘You have been crying,” he exclaimed, 
abrupt, looking into her pretty forget-me-not 
eyes. 

7T'Yes,” she admitted, “ It was very foolish 
of me.” 

“That dreadfal woman has been soolding 

**I deserved it, ne A gee 
and cannot accomp: _ uthing under his 
breath. 

‘Why don’t you leave her? Have you 00 

Cissy shook her pretty head. 

“There is only the great-aunt of whom I 





you again?’ alia 
Philip muttered 

relatives to whom you could go?” 

spoke this morning—and I don’t even know 
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ghere to find her. It would make no difference 
{1did. She is very rich, but my stepmother 
she hates girls, and could not be induced 
ipgive me ® penny.” 
“Suppose you go away with me?” 
The girl stared at him, her cheeks flushed, 


lips apart. 
a re understand what you mean, 
gr)’ she stamm és 
«There is no occasion to look so frightened, 
it is very sudden. But I 
liking to you at once, and I cannot en- 
s€6 I want you for my 


s 


TLE 
“3 


: 


lovers before, but never one 
tingling sweetness shot throu 
he felt the spell of those magnetic, 
but Philip was a stranger, and she 
yield to it, 

o, noO—you cannot realise what you are 
else you are only laughing at me!” 
running res and aa herself, 
emotions singularly blended of rapture 


wore on. Oissy saw no more of 
artist, but she was continually 
of him. 
she unexpectedly received a 
first into her stepmother’s 
the exercise of a privilege she 
immediately tore it open 
its contents. It ran 


of a grand- 


es 
ue 
; 


E 


sEEE A= 
G 


ia Wet 
at Ge i 


me 
at don’t to become my 
will is le already, and does 


a shilling. 
‘‘Auy Dunrant.” 
Mrs. Moreland exclaimed, 


ETEE a 
Seek Pe 
: E ae. 


your -aunt, 
she learn your address, I wonder? 
has actually sent a — for fifty 
& new outfit, defray ex- 


I never 
heart beat high with hope and ex- 
yng go?” she cried, in an eager, plead- 


Moreland frowned. 

“Idon’t know how to spare you, just as 
harvest is coming on. But that crabbed old 
maid would be angry if I refused to let you 
% She lives in London, it appears. Ten 
will take you there, and leave 
me money in your pocket, and you’ll want 
fifteen more for new clothes, That will leave 
ity-five for me and my daughter Sarah, 

might as well begin to get ready.” 

When Cissy’s preparations were all made, 
md she was about setting out upon her 
journey, Mrs. Moreland said, — 

“Now I want you to speak a good word for 
Sarah, She ain't‘no relation of Miss Durrant’s, 
be sure, but the old miser might send her a 

and jewels, and never miss ’em. 
everything that’s offered you, Cissy, 
ind when you come back I'll divide the things 
A you two girls.” 


n 
Ex 


i 


wg 


gz 


* * 
Cissy was quite startled by the magnificence 
it the grand house where her grand-aunt 
Her great-aunt, a wrinkled old crone in 
a velvet and lace, welcomed her with a 


“You have your mother’s face, my dear. I 
a yey trezen 


“Ob,” cried Cissy, eagerly, “do you 

‘member my mother ?” 
Certainly, I used to wish she was a boy, 
that I might leave her my money, Bat girls 
much consequence in this world, 


ae not 
Uhsd lost all trace of poor Cicely, And so: 


is dead? He was a good man, but 
wy Wanting in energy.” 
ow did you find me, Aunt Amelia?” 
That's a secret,” an odd twinkle in her 


almost out of her senses. ‘‘It is | my 
miser: 


beady eyes. ‘ By-the-way, I see you wear a 
cameo brooch that was your mother's. It 
was cut in Italy half a century ago. Doyou 
know whose head it is?” 

** Yours, Aunt Amy.” 

The old woman laughed softly. 

“ Yes, dear ; though it does not bear much 
resemblance to me now. One changes in fifty 

ears. There were two cut at the same time, 
have always kept the duplicate.” 

It was acharmed life that opened for Cissy. 
The gay city, with all its attractions and 
novelties, seemed like enchanted land. She 
og thoroughly happy for the first time in her 

e. 

Miss Durrant appeared quite fond of her, 
and her sweat dreams were never interrupted 
by Mrs. Moreland’s sharp, rasping voice. 

Six weeks went by all too quickly, and at 
last she was summoned to her great-aunt’s 
dressing-reom, 

‘* The limit of your stay has.expired,” Miss 
Durrant said, looking at her keenly, ‘'I 
hope you have enjoyed yourself?” 

“Very, very much?” Cissy answered, her 
sweet voice choaking a little. “It was very 
kind of you to invite me here.” 

“ You are ready to return home ?” 

“ eee you think I had better go, dear 
aunt.” 

Two or three great drops fell down the girl's 
pretty face. She wiped them surreptitiously 
away, bat not before the cunning old woman 
had seen them, 

** Cissy,” she said, abruptly, ‘' whatifI were 
to ask yeu to remain?” 

The girl sprang toward her with an im- 
pulsive little ory. 

“ Will you, aunt? Ob, I would be so glad!” 

‘You can stay upon one condition. I have 
learned to leve you, but my will is made, as I 
wrote you, jag a ay — even to 
please you. e my fortune goes to 

hait-sister’s son, & very worthy 
man, Oissy, can remain as his wife! 
have cmuahanen with him, and he is very 
—s te consent og a 

grew very pale. msent to marry a 

man she had never seen? No, that would 
have been impossible, even if Philip’s image 
did not fill all her heart, 

“I must go,” she said, sadly. “There is 
no other way.” 

‘* Wait antil you have met my heir. You 
might change your mind,” 

“Never!” 

** Poor Cissy dropped floods of tears into the 
box with the new clothes Miss Durrant’s 
generosity had provided. 

At last, when the good-byes had been 
spoken, she groped her way blindly down 
stairs. A gentleman stood near the drawing- 
room door, Asshe looked up a startled cry 
broke from her lips. 

Philip Staunton ! . 

‘*You here? How very strange!” 

She blushed furieusly, but as the young 
man opened his arms, Cissy leaned her head 
upon his shoulder with a weary sigh, 

“Are you glad to see me, darling?” he 
whispered. 

“ Ob, very glad!”’ 

‘Then you do love me & little? ”’ 

‘© Yes,” she answered, unable to keep back 
the truth. 

Just then Cissy heard a low laugh, and, look- 
up, saw Miss Durrant standing upon the land- 
ing, her kind old face beaming with delight. 

“You might as well ring for the maid to 
take your wraps, my dear!” she called ont. 


woman to the handsome lover, 
% What does she mean?” 
‘‘That you are never going back to be 


answered. ‘Forgive me for trying you so 
sorely, but it was Aunt Amy’s wish. I am 
F her heir.” : 

One week later, Mrs. Moreland received a 
large box of clothing and nicknacks, but she 
hell soon the last of Cissy herself. oo 





Cissy glaneed bewilderedly from the smiling | 


abused by your sbrewish stepmother,” Philip | 


THE 
HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 
—— os 
CHAPTER XXXIV, 
MATRIMONY—A PRESCRIPTION, 


Tse Marquis or Darntrez and Dr. Jones, 
after driving to the Count de Ruvigny’s, ar- 
rived at No. 5, Emperor-street, about ten 
o'clock at night. Rex Verreker seemed in 
such a dangerous state that it was impossible 
to leave him alone, 

The doctor proposed to send for a nuree, 
but Lord Daintwee objected, saying that as 
German would never understand the wants of 
an English patient, and that his own man, 
Phillips, would be better than any of them. 

‘*Then what do you propose to do to- 
night?” asked Dr. Jones, taking up his hat ; 
“for I assure you he is not in a coudition to 
be left by himself.” 

‘Send for Phillips at once, put the medi- 
cines into his hands and the general charge of 
the patient, because he understands that sort 
of thing far better than I do; establish my- 
self on the sofa in the other room, so as to be 
ready if wanted.” 

‘*Tt is very gcod of you to take all this 
trouble. This Mr. Verreker must be a great 
friend of yours,” taid the doctor, innocently. 

Lord Daintree smiled. Was the man who 
had robbed him of the only thing in life he 
cared to possess to be called a great friend? 
It sounded as if he must be an enemy, and 
yet he could not bring himself to hate 
Verreker as he did Colonel Darrell. 

He even felt a genuine pity for ‘him lying 
there, so helpless and troubled, with no re- 
membrance of the lucky chance which had 
but just cleared the clouds from his future. 
Poor fellew! he must have suffered terribly 
during the last day for the shock of relief to 
have had such an effect of him ! 

Of course, there was the blow on the back 
of his head thrown in as an extra cause, but 
he did not believe that it had much to do 
with it. 9 

‘Well, I must go,” said Dr. Jones; “ but 
I'll look round the first thing in the morning. 
You don’t want me any more to-night?” 

The Marquis looked embarrassed. 

“To tell you the truth I am_ perfectly 
famished, and I should like to have sume 
food ; besides, I must go after Phillips, or else 
he won't know anything about it, What is to 
be done ?”’ 

‘*These Germans go to bed so early,” 
knitting his brow in anxious thought; ‘but 
I think I might get hold of the landlady 
before she puts on her nightcap. Shes 
delightful woman, and never minds any 
amount of trouble for the sick. I'll go and 
see after her.” . 5 ane 

He mounted the stairs rapidly, for his time 
was precious, and soon came back, followed 
by Frau Bernhsrdt, a comely-Icoking widow, 
in a simple dress of ,black cashmere, who 
bowed to the Marquis, asked a few directions 
of the doctor, and then taking a seat by the 
bedside declared her perfect willingness to 
remain until it was quite convenient for some 
one else to relieve her. : 

She was speedily left alone, for the Marquis 
had never been so hungry in his life before, 
and the supper which he ate that night at hia 
hotel made the waiters open their eyes. 

Sir Barnabas, delighted at the recovery of 
the despatch, copied it with his own hand, and 
sent it off just in time for the night mail. 
Thus Rex Verreker was saved from the ruin 
which was prepared for him, and Lady Blank 
was delighted that she was not to lose her 
favourite. 

Deeply concerned to hear of Verreker's 
illness she immediately proposed to have him 
transported to the British Embassy that he 
might be narsed under her directions ; bat 
this Dr. Jones peremptorily forbade, declaring 
that it was impossible to move him, and add- 
ing that if he were a friend of his he shou'd 
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be sorr: to leave him to the teaver mercies of 
& fine led y» . 

F ne ladies; sccordipg to his theory, wer 
only meant to be ornaments of society and 
nothing more. If they meddled with every- 
day bus'ness they were sure to make @& mets 
of it, A patient would be worried out of his 
life one day with too much care and atten- 
tion, and the next, if » dance or any other 
piece of gaiety turned up, he would be left 
without medicine or food. : 

The Marquis‘laughed’and thought of Marie 
de Ruvigny, the sweetest woman he had ever 
seen, next to Lady Valerie. Hedid:notthink 
that there was much chance thatshe would 
veg'ect Verreker if she cnce had the pleasure 
of nursing him. 

On one pretext or another she drove up: to 
the door-with her mother or one of her sisters: 

every day, with fruit or flowers for the 
patient, or a book to: amuse Lord Daintree; 
avd the Marquis, glad of any relief from the 
monotony of the sick room, weuldirnn down: 
to the carriage, and spend! teu minutes ors 
qvarter-of-an-hour on the’ ment, in @& 
pleasant cha‘, to the delight of the goesips who 
were always on the look-out. 

The Count @e Ruvigay had been mush 
annoyed by his daughter's prooceedings'on they 
duy of the riot: All sorte of reports floated 
throug! the city, avd it was generally believed 
thst socialism wae spreading fast through.the 
lowest stratum ofsociety. Thisibelief almast 
grew into a-penic when it was known. that. 
sccielist prisoner had eseaped fromthe hands 
of ‘justice. The police declared that he was 
locked up securely in a coll about halt: past 
seven o'clock in the evening, after: having been 
thoroughly searched, and after the charges 
against him had been written on the register. 
Tu the morning the door was found locked, 
bat-the prisoner had vanizhed. 

It seeme? to them little short of a miracle, for 
it was equally impossible for there to: be.& 
traitor amongst theit own force aw it was for 
aman to creep through a keyhole; and. other 
mote of egress there was none,. 

The was the talk of the city, and 
Z-bedee Sleeman’s name was bandied from 
mouth to month, with all. kinds of, horrors 
atteched'to it. The poor amd credulous ass 
serted that he could get through closed doors 
and thick walls by the aid of # cat who 
worked spelis for him, The better educated 
feared that he was the head of a determined 
band of socialists, who had sworn to ruin all 
who, by position or birth, had not to work for 
their bread. 

Some went to bed in bodily fear lest the 
beautiful city should be burnt over their heads, 
others laughed and said when there was real 
mischief brewing these men were.sure:to hold 
their tongues. There was. too much talic at 
present for any real danger to exist. 

The Count de Ravigny one daycamehome 
in a great'rage. It had been that 
his daughter, the Countess Maric, knew some. 
thing about the hunchback’s escape: It waa 
known that she some time in the 
bouse where -he'l , which proved that she 
hed an interest in him. 

It wae suggested that papers were found on 
his person with which she had more to do than 
it was convenient to divalge. It was said 
that the police had seized her carriage, and 
compelled her togo home in » common fly, all 
ot which showed! that she had put. her pretty, 
little feet in a perfect flood of hot-water. 

The Count, a small; thin man, with.a neatly 
bald head, a good line of features, anda-heavy, 
white moustache; worked himself up into» 
passion, and sent for his daughter, 

She came-to him, looking so pretty that he 
hed scarcely the heart to scold her, but he 
remembered that her future might be seriously 
compromised by these reports, and he drew 
himeelf up with an air of severity. 

He ordered the same prescription—“ matri- 
racny”’’—as had been presoribed for Lady 
Valerie; but it was rejected with supreme 

contempt. 

Rex Verreker was, she instinctively guessed, 





out of reach, and if she could not marry him. | 
much jees would she marry Count. Gropo,. | turning te the Marquis, don't. you thi 


who had a bald head like her fether, ared 
nose of pecoliar construction, & veiee. that 
sounded like a crow's with ® sore throes, and 
& habit of grumbling from morning.tillinight. 

“ You must marry;” said ber father, bring- 
ing his fist down on the slender. drawing. room 
table with his moat decisive air ; ‘‘ andGropo, 
who honours you with the offer:of. his hand, 
would be @ splendid match !”’ 

“I don't. want a. splendid mateh!”’ ex- 
claimed. Marie, with spirit; ‘“ splendid 
matches: are always: detestable people—agly, 
old, and horrid!” 

“ You, talklike. a foolish child.!.” frowning 
angrily. “Is it necessary: for:me to explain 
to you that it is: better to be.the wife. of a. man 
ima high position, whatever his. age may. be, 
than to @ younger man who has nothing. 
bat a title to offer you?—a nonentity, like 
Prinee Rufo, for instance—who has no brains, 
and no principleali” 

‘No, you needn't, remind: me,of. it at.all,’” 
her pretty lips breaking into, a smile, “I 
wouldn't have cither, even if the Empsroz 
went down on his' knees and asked, me,to;, bat 
I know my dear old: father can't wart tor get 
ridof me; ao bshall settle:down for a yest or 
two at home,” 

“ Ohild, yow don’t. know what: yon. are 
doing,’ trying to look angry, ealthough-his heart, 
could» never remain hard to his, favourite 
daughter. ‘*Count Gropo iz not the man te. 
ask you a se¢end time, and you are not- likely 
to have such anotber chanea’’ 

‘' Heaven. forbid | Lib. make.a presentof it 
to somebody else.” 

“ You can't afford to withall.these reports 
going about. There never, wae. scrape into 
whieh you did) not try teput your nose,,’ he. 
added. with vexaticn; He-felt:that, he had 


not played the part of a sterm parant.toany | 


purpose, for there waa a provoking! smile om 
his dawghtet’ss lips, instead of .a tearin her: 


eye. S 
“ The Maequis of Daintree!”..: . 
The. announcement tools theny hoth. by saur- 
ise, aud they turned round with flushed 
to greettheir guest. 
** Tou afraid I’m 


Lord Daintree smiled, 
not wanted.” 

“Indeed you are! ” exclaimed theQountess, 
with vivacity; ‘' my father has been:giving 
me such a scolding! ”’ 

“I want to marry her to the bestparti in 
Viens,” said: the Count, drawing:forward a 
chair; ‘and: belicve me; she turns her nose 


—-,,,.. 
“The country in winter ig , 


80)?” 
‘‘Not I; but if I didn’t shoot oxhnng 
<< oe - vote.it a:bore,”? wn . 

arguis 88 £00. && he \reached 
Verreker's lodgings, sat down me wrote 
note to the Earl-of the purport 
of which may be guersed. 4 





CHAPTER X¥PYV! 
A WELCOME LETTER, ~~’ 

Ir was quite an amusement to the inhabi,. 
tants of Emperor-street,.ta seathe number of 
grand carriages which s " 5 
cans women, Me not. mneh to 
occupy: themselves with, were glad to; 
such a. pleasant object ag) the i 
young E nglishman for bana 
Lady Valerie: might, have: felt. jealous ifthe 
had seen, the, number of. pretty 

ani air of anziety vag, 
agaee’, Sa babewany.. ggcltome 5 
@UKS ree peopie—the 
goin goin: ieee Verena 
er. ¢ have; bee. ex 
fever abated at the onl chote ane 
brain grew clear, but it wassometimebetor 
the clouds cleared away. .. WhemiatJashhe. 
looked. into Lord Daintsee’s face, : 
recognition, the: words. thatileagtdp 
e pspers—were they in 

“ Qnitein time; I gave them into Sir Bag. 

nabas’s own hands, and you shonidebawtspen 
i He» lookedsi ag: if: henqowkd ent: 


them)” sid ab ti a 
To wasnit-so bad for-himasctormem Goody 
heavens: !, whem I: think of-it!?) leaningi hisr 
hand ou his pillow, palerwithiemotien. 20: 
‘Here, have something”: ponsings some: 
brandy-and ene pede ot « = you are 
NGte to exciting, tagics.; ola hagaimy 
ondlers fromdones.’". ©. én ule belie 
‘ Any letters ? just tell nm tiiass/: wikheamp-' 
preaded eagernesri i ode Bib wok 
“Qnm@or two, withen esianmptieamol este: 
lesaness: which: wouldn't hawe deceinsdve chil: 
‘' They'll keep.” _ 
‘\Noj,no! give-them mp, — ‘ 
0 


by 
ve fe 


“NotI. I couldn’t face Jones if I did): 
* Bat I will; ‘pom my soul! b:camit test 
without them,” uc 


The Marquis gave in, feelibg netifdia wonld 
be a brute to triumph over the other’mwek- 
ness. Getting up from hisseat 
a dvawer in » bureau, and produced ia: banile: 
of missives of every sorb, kind, and demirip- 


Verreker turned them over with hasty: 


up at him.” 
“T dare say he wasn’t: bal: good. enougls,”’ 
eae ‘pready depreciation of a | hands 


oreigner, 

“ Mach .too.good, om the contrary,” wenton 
de Ruvigny, feeling moro andi more:sggrieved 
as he remembered of what service puclta 
brilliant mateh: would: be to him: 

“Now, miler,) you. ought: to say that.ian’t 


possible,” exclaimed Marie, her eyes sparkling: 


with fun. 

“T never can say things, but: I feel it.isn’t 
possible.” 

“ Well, the.only thing to be-doneisto send 
her away if she:'won’s merry, and Heaven 
7 where to.send her!” witha dolorons 
sigh. 

« Try Boglaad ! It will take allthe-romance 
outief her.” 

‘*My only friend there: is the Milor B+ uu. 
desert, bat I can't pack thegirloff without 
an invitation.” 

‘Why not? Lady Valerio would: be db- 
lighted.” 

“Much obliged,” said) Marie stiffly, all 
her pride firing: up:at' the’ sound of the name 


‘which: had hung on Rex Verreker’s! lips; 


‘bat I wouldprefer staying where I am” 
“That's exactly what you cau’s do,” said 

the Count, irritably; ‘Vienna, thaoks to 

your pranks; is much too hot to: hold you 








“VIF be content with:thia. one,’ Rersaid 
faintly; ae he- tere itopen and. perusad dowitlt 


eager eyes ) a8 

It was short and. hurried; but thom few 
words, written on the paper with thede 
Matton creat, were lile the elixir of: life to 
im, 


ote 
‘ts Beandesert Castie, Dea+— 
‘* Deaw May Verrexer,-— 
hall: neve _ ere Ganttee ienad 
never ve: yous » ise 
the question ee old friexds: whemeneat 
them is’in trouble, and the mere suggestion 
makes you deserve ascoldiug, Perhapse' the 
hole.’ won’ ba:as large:as» yeu thought, 
haps papa will be able to help you outteb it 
and into a better one, At.angorate,ommennd 
talk itover. Your room:isi waitingyfor you 
and the heartiest of welcomes. 
father bids: me tell. you: thiwy bee trusté 10 
your honour not to throw uscover iikeaae 
aequaintarces, Remember what Lowegot! 
‘* Your old friend, ms 
“Vacenie bz Monssont! 

The tears came to: Verreker's eyespaldbe 
would have kisud: the. listle. nets itoouly 
Daintree had tuken himself. off ;: bat: 
Marquis sat immovable ase rock, bavingsee® 


But, however, you can go down to our own the letter, and guessed: the cen 
place, and see what country air can-do fox | bitter enough pill to digesti 


your character.” 


He was beginning to grow phileseptios, 
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a 
hough, for he was aot the sort of man to 
‘oa eternally. for a-girl who liked somebody 
er . butas yet he could not contemplate 
ihe idea with any” plaasnre tht sooner or 
ister she manst belong to another, especially 
eben was caly two feet or so from 


nothelp amiling grimly 
of! what afanny 










 haili poisoned: his, mother’s. cars eaginet 
Veloso, she; had taken in rd 
idisvarded servant)/om purpose, as. 
winced, te, worm anyisecret ont of 
i@ womem who mesm mischief 
@meaasto carry iwiont. 
Verrekeg;, amd himeelt 
u : & round her; He did not 
Berm: conli happen 
Beymdiisent, Ict Colonel Darvel! weave his: 
and" Biossie Springold iment her lige’ 
het were tired of failin 


figet to.get-back. The absenge of the-faith: 
{ul trio might expese pat? Ae care alt sorter 
d dangers, egainst which: in. her ins 
nocence, and her-father in» his i 


Vareker was on his cen wits tae 
wok to Belton, and pre eWay with: the 
Earl to receive a son-in-law who had-neither 
muk nor fortune to ofer in exchange for his 
lovely daughter, 

He would try to. dazzle his eyes with the 
prospect of ah ambassadbrehip in the future. 
It soarcely seemed probable from the common 
sense; polabo Of! view, bub. at, least it wae 
puaile, end bare, possibility, was quite: 
eT od on.) Carnied. away. by his.un- 

desire. for. Valexic’s, happiness.at.any 
cohe longed to.ba able to,abare the immense- 
rnpoll.of Belton. with the young diplomatiat, 
bute knew that. Verreker, in his proud 
would never stoop to receive such 
aservice from a friend. 
"Daintree;,how. can I ever thank you for 
dl yom have: done,.for, me?’ said Rex, 
shttehing.oné.a.thin band, 

a making, a good. bushand to Valeziede 

” said the. Marqnis, hurriedly, ashe 
¢tasped Verreker'si hand ia.an. honest grip: 
Rex» tumned: deathly pale; fer. his, weakness- 
Use bisa ae. impressionable as » girl; and, 


“KshalL never be.that,” he saidslowly. 
_Kou-don’t like. her well. enough?” look- 
ingouhof the windew. 

“No, nef half enough,’ with: bitterest:sar- 


cag, 

“Nonsense, I know all. about it,” with 
feee impatience, because of the pain it gave 
timeto tallef it; and. if you are going:to. 
‘pit her life because: of your beggasly pride, 
Tialkyou; pou have no righé todo it.” 

“The Hani. would laugh in. my:face,”’ 
“Hewould do nothing ofthe Hind. Heisa 
sndtoend of hia. daughter. 
“Andi everyone: else: would: call. me & for- 
{twe-hanter,’? with: a sigh 
“They might: if they were: bursting with 
tury, bat I suppose you've too much sense to 
(at@abons that?” 
“Good: Heavens!’ breaking out involun- 
twily, ae his/heart.swelled with the. intensity 
tt his love; “de yon. think [should care: for 
if Lonly had hen?’ 
like-m ory: of pain, andthe moment 
tetthewords had passed hislipshewas sorry 
tt he had uttered them. He lay back on 
linpillow with # feverish-flush on his:cheeke, 
Wexcited glitter in his eyes, and Dr. Jones, 
vho walked in w few minutes Iuter, peremp- 
wily banished the Marquis from the room, 





a the: 


ter the heiress’ 
As he thought of Darrell, Be grew in» a® |i 


ignorance,, |) 
night be quite defenceless: _As soom as} 


administered a cooling draught, drew down 
o blinds, and ordered the patient to go to 
sleep. 

“You've been talking to him,” he said to 
the Marquis, gruffly. 

‘Of course I have—a man must use his 
naEahould 

“Eshould have thought a man must use hig: 
braindias well,” drily, ' 


Beau |, “Now don’t be disagreeable,” with a geod 


metawed| emile. ‘‘You know you couldnite 


| ewergotem without me.” 


T aout, Bai I don’t know--abont Verrckem:. 
| I shonl® Haver put in a cogeiah nate 
Bone soeneene andi there. my 
responsibility: wonith have ended; Dvegaia 
dozen calls to malieimthe s 


making pretty speeches, till eveny im 
Viennawill think. she has & ‘being, 


“ In therfoveground)\ with three dirty’ little. 
brats inte the im+-a woman whose face, 
the last time-I saw it, Hadn’t-een nears drop. 
af water for a fortnight.” 

» * “ This. doesn’t soumdl likeyour gant If 
| there’s a dirty faceiniffont thine’s-e-presity one 
: Beind,and the ownerehit is puldingsteath gp 


F wouldn’t mind: my fusome,” 
e did not wait: ‘ a2 

off, g & mischisvous at Lord 
Daintree as he went. 


The: latter stood looking after him with a 
thoughtful smile, then beckoned to the-coach- 
man of a light phaeton which he had hired 
for a few weeks. There was a pretty woman 
at the bottom of it, and’ he was thinking 6f 4 
her ashe gathered up the reins, and subse- 
quently: drove: at. a rapid. rate- through: the 
crowded streeta. 

Only the:other day he had found Marie. de 
Ravigny almost in tears because: her father 
had. forbidden her to pay’ another visit.te: the 
house where Zebedee Sleeman had, lodged, or 
to carry out, her. charitable plans for his. ci- 
devant landlady’s welfare, 

With: his usual good nature he had imme: 
diately turnediover the matter in: his.miad: to 
sée:if he could: be of any service,, amdi the con» 
sequence was, that he soon after appeared ab 
Combe de. Ruvigny’s. with.» petitions. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A FAIRY-HOME, 

Countass Manin,pt Ruvieny couldsearcely 
refrain. from burabing. ont. laughing’ when: tha, 
Marquis of Daintree, with a.veny grave. Lane. 
announced that he, had. comer to asks the 
services of one of. theladies.in the house with 
ea to, a. little, matten: which he: hadi in 

an 

‘tA friend of miae has. jnast. taken a houte 


hagn/t an idea.how tofurnish.it. I, wondered 
if you would. mind, helping: me2” looking: 
fall at tha young. Countess, 

Oh | Marie is.snoh. a little fidget that she 
will. be. glad to have. something: to do,’’ said: 
her, father, with a. smale, “ Wosk: her to 
death,, and then perhaps she will give us: « 
little peace at home.” 

Her mothersaid the same, ‘for all the new 
dresses‘had. been, tried, on that her daughter 
waa to take with her to England; and she 
was glad. that anyone should give: her. some 
employment to keep her out of mischief tillahe 
waa well on her way. 

Thas it came to pase that inicompany with 
a very: stiff chaperon the Countess Marie and 
Lord, Daintree. were thrown. very much 
together. The little: house: in a: respectable 
part of the town was conetant amusement 
to them, and they: laughed: over: it: like. two 
children with a toy. wee 





“ 


pace of twohours,, 
and I suppose you: aumgeing to.waste tiem im | 


for & women.in;) whom: he is interested; and-he-|; 


wir oye 
‘*You are-wrong, completely wrong)" witht 
»mhearty laugh, as they emerged.on.to thepave- | 
ment. “Lam , inte.one-of the: Bb 
alums in the town omimy Business’ 

“ Thenels' a womedt tlie: backgraund,” 
said: the:dsctor, slyly.; 


' 


** Who can this friend be who has taken this 


dear little place?” 


“The only parson who has a thorough 


appreciation of my virtues,” said the Marquis 
gravely. 


“TI suppose it isn’t yourself?’ with » 


misehievous smile under which she often hid 


an eching heart, 
“¥ am rudeness surprises: me.” 
“Imwouldn't if you knew me: better, But 


do youwlmow I am puzzling how’ tliat: poor 
| Frau Salimids will: evor be able, per tes 


rent.’ 
I wama charming little. white house: with 
green \ 


-sliatters, a door and small p eo in 


BE 
i 


who knew very littleabout that 
d provided'a#complete: sst of kitchen 
,. besides temecups, plates, and 







Hshmidt to arrive without a kettle te 


‘water for tea, en es 
Homelyfirniture had alae — for 


the parienr and. the teliesonen, : the 
M iss. evem bought:a few pictures to 


give: a-homs-like- air; which he.was 





eyes: 
4 Oa, Milani that 
itimmst:Ravecost a fortune |” 
‘A meney trifle,” hammering away with 


is tco good of you. 


great) vigour. ‘‘You told me she saved 
Verréker’s life, so she deserved something,” 

‘© You pretended it was a friend—will you 
let me thank you?” holding out her hand. 

He looked down on it with a smile, then 
took if in his ‘large one, and stiook it with 
hearty friendship. “It was only a piece of 
selfishness om my: path; L. waned. pomahing te. 
do, and this hassaved mo from. catting .my 
throat.” 

‘‘I wish more of jyour Eaglish noblemen, 
would, want. something: to-do, There, would 
be no poverty-left in: yous enormous London,’ 
her: heart swelling with admiration for the 
kind and simple high+bred geatleman, who, 
without any fussor parade, probably did as 
much-good by his, owa unassisted efforts as 
half the philanthropiocal. societies, ia, the 
world, 

The: chaperon sat, knitting ia hand ons. 
soft. which the Marquia had insisted, upon 
getting, because every woman, whether rich 


OF poor, Was sute- to havea headache. tolerably 
= ahe-sat 


oftem. and: want. te liedowa:;. and as. 
she. wondered at: the amount of pleasure 
which the young Oownteas, and. the» Kaglish. 


‘lord contrived, to throw iaso their wonk, 
Certainly different peopleshaddifferent tastes; 


but fox: her part: she, would, bs ox 


‘relieved to: find; henself| once, more in. .the 


beantifally, farmiahed. home, of the, de 

Ravignys, andout.of this pokey cottagy. 
Actually there was Marie. arranging, the 

mat) im front: of the fireplace: with. her-own, 


‘white hands! Aad now she was dusting, the, 


table with: one of the, new dusters. thas, she 


‘had made her sisters. hem the. evening, 





before ! 

Marie de Ravigny’s tongne.wasin the,habit 

of going as: fast as: her fiogers,, andenow, she- 
seasoned her humble occupations with a good 
perp ey cern eet 
English, perhaps ause, the. 
Set tetinaaendl e@ word of-it,, ‘ This Sleeman. 
must be a very clever man,” unfel . & 
bright-coloured cloth, to throw. over the. table; 
“ he could bring.a cat. back to life, andijexeep 
through a key-hole.” t 

“Phe cat never was dead, and bribery 
opened the door of his prison; nothing won- 
derful in that, The socialists always atand 
by'one another t”’ ; 

“ Bui how did you know he was-.a, sesial- 
ist?’ 


f a flight of stairs, The: Countess: 
sortof: 


for she said_it. would never do for 


Stee een + oes Se ee eee 


ofp to 


‘ 
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[‘‘ THERE Nl VSR WAS A SCRAPE INTO WHICH YOU DID NOT TRY TO PUT XYOUB NOSE,” CRIED COUNT DE RUVIGNY TO HIS DAUGHTER.) 


“TI didn’t; but I wanted him taken vp; 


and as it turned ont, I hit the right mark ty | 


mistake. Don’t look shocked; he tried 10 
murder Verreker in England, and here he 
stole from him something that he valued 
more than his life, so pasy needn’t pity him.” 

“Pity him, no! ut is the murderer fo 
go scot free?” opening her eyes wide with 
horror. 

“Tt seems so, He is as slippery as an eel, 
and wriggles through the hands of the police. 
But I don’t mind him so much as his master, 
Colonel Darrell. He is the head which plans 
all the wickedness, and this man is the tool 
that carries it out. Listen, Countess, he is 
trying to get Lady Valerie into his toils, by 
some ded pron sr ae mesmerism, 

trust to you wh you are staying at 
Beaudesert to prevent him.” 

“‘But what could I do? '’ awed by the in- 
definable task thus quietly set before her. 

“Everything. You won’t be taken in by 
the wretch; you will have common sense 
enough not to be frightened at his mysterious 
ways. You will hate the servant so much 
that you will have some dislike to spare for 
the yam and, best of all, you will be on 
your i 

* You almost frighten me,” her heart beat- 
ing with natural excitement. 

**Not likely; you wouldn’t be a de 
Ravigny if you were a coward. There is 
another danger which you will understand 
better. A girl named Miss Sprivgold is 
jealous of Lady Valerie, and has spread all 
sorts‘of stories about her, simply out of spite be- 
cause she wanted to have Verreker for herself.” 
—Marie winced, ‘' Lady Valerie is spotless 
as an angel, but—but,” hesitating, ‘she has 
no'worldly wisdom, and seems to have done 
imprudent things—you must stand up for 
— and see that the other doesn’t tease 


“And pray what is to be my reward for all 
these arduous undertakings?” lifting her 
head with rather a scornful air, as if she were 





not much inclined to put ‘herself out for a 
Valerie de Mcntfort. 

“I shall think ycu the best girl that ever 
lived,’’ said the Marquis, wermly. 

‘* Almost as good as Lady Valerie?” looking 
up into bis earnest face. 

“You could not do me a greater service 
than to help her,” be said simply. 

‘*Oh, indeed! Then, of course, I must be 
ready to do anything on earth for her?” 

“] didn’t mean that, When you have once 
seen her you will want no inducement.” 

“Don’t say anything more, or I shall hate 
her,” she exclaimed, with great vivacity. 

The Marquis stared. In his as way he 
could not imagine why she looked so cross. 
‘* Have I offended you?” he said, anxiously. 

“Oh, dear no! But it is quite time to be 
going home,” and home she went in the family 
barouche, and only extended the tips of her 
fingers to the Marquis in parting. 

he next day her ill-humour had quite 
vanished, and she looked about anxiously for 
her trusty friend, as she drove up to the door 
of Frau Schmidt's future home. He was not 
there, and he bad not come by the time that 
Frau Schmidt herself arrived with all her 
belongings in a cart. The children looked as 
neat as possible in spite of their shabby gar- 
ments, and every face looked as if it had been 
thoroughly scrubbed with English yellow 
soap. Bertha, Rose, and Franz after their first 
shyness was over, rushed about the little house 
in the wildest state of excitement. 

A bright fire burned both in the kitchen and 
the parlour, and there was a nice stock of coals 
in the cellar. The tea was laid in the parlour, 
and Marie poured it out, for Frau Schmidt 
seemed quite dazed with happiness. 

Every now and then anxious eyes strayed 
to the door. Marie wondered and fidgeted 
about the cause of Lord Daintree’s absence, 
not i that the average Englishman, 
however wi ee may be to do a kindness, 
has generally a horror of being thanked. 

Somehow the day had not been such a 





success as she had expected, the 
widow's gratitude and joy had been 
boundless, She made Frau Schmidt to under- 
stand that the children must be sent to school, 
and told her that if she could sew neatly with 
her needle her mother, the Countess de 
Ruvigoy, would engage to supply her with 
sufficient work to keep the small household 


going. 

Bertha Schmidt was delighted at this, 
because she had an independent spirit which 
did not lend itself willingly to being su 
out of charity. She went to bed that night, 
unable to believe that she would not wake the 
next day to find herself back in that miserable 
street, and her new home gone away to fairy- 
land ; bat,in the morning her eyes 
with delight over the pretty paper and neat 
furniture of her bedroom, and she prayed that 
she might show her gratitude for all the many 
mercies that had been shown her, b 
an honest, contented, industrious lite, 
bringing up her children to be a blessing 
herself and to others. 

Marie de Raviguy had gone home, to be 
teased by all the party about her new pres 
but the quhestant chaff ceased when the 
Marquis appeared with a graver 6x) 
than usual, and explained that he was suddenly 
summoned to England by important 
that would not wait, = — going to 
the next morning. erreker 
accompanying aaa. and he only wished to 
know if the Countess Marie would care fot 
their escort. : 

“Yes, she did care very much,” she Bad 
eagerly, as she hated the thought of the lorg 
journey alone with her maid, and she mus 
run away immediately to prepare. ot 

“I may trast you to take every A 
her?” said the Countess, earnestly. 
you sear mind her maid being in the sme 
carriage? ”’ 

“Not at all; or her man as well, if yoo 
prefer it.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ORDEAL OF ORPAH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Groner Keysexu stood still behind a clump 
of bushes, and, like Lot’s wife, looked back. 
He had just ascended a steep bit of rising 
ground at a pretty rapid pace, and conse- 
quently there was the more reason for resting 
a moment, Had he been asked why he was 
not continuing his journey he would have 
replied that he was admiring the view, not 
that to most minds there was anything par- 
tisalarly delightfal in the wintry landscape at 
that hour of a bleak and dull December 
evening. If charms were to be distinguished 
they consisted in the tawny tint of withered 

in the meadows, the white glimmer of 
pools of water, the pale grey of 

the heavens in the north, overstreaked with 
clouds of darker hue, the sombre brown, of 
newly-ploughed fields, gathering additional 
darkness and duskiness in the deepening twi- 
t. Little round masses of faint, greyish 
te, moving from time to time among long, 
black ridges of upturned earth, denoted a 
flock of sheep feeding upon turnips in an 
adjacent plot of ground. There was a slight 
shivering and rustling sound ; it was a gentle, 
drizzling rain beginning to fall upon the hard 
and frost-bound country and icicle-covered 


George Keysell, however, was not interested 
in the landscape, but in an individaal some 
twenty or thirty yards distant from him. 

The sudden dip down of the rising ground 

med a small vatley, bordered on both sides 
with woods whose silver-lichened branches 
Were rapidly becoming dim and mysterious in 
the gloaming. A brook, ribbed like steel in 
the frost, intersected the tiny glen. This 
streamlet was crossed by a bridge—mossy, 
tain-worn, and overgrown with ivy. And 
Pacing restlessly up and down upon the 



































little bridge was a common-enough object of 
one’s everyday life—to wit, a woman. 

Bat a woman with a tall and svelte figure, 
&® grace and dignity of bearing, and indefi- 
nable style and appearance which made nine 
out of every ten men who met her, turn to take 
another glance. Whether she were dark or 
fair, comely or unlovely, could not be told, 
because of a thick, black veil which completely 
enshrouded her countenance. 

Keyeell remained standing in his reflective 
attitude. 


The woman was evidently waiting for some- 
one, and of course that someone must be a 
man. No woman would wait in the dark 
and bitter cold of an intensely raw December 
evening for the simple pleasure of meeting 
one of her own sex. Besides, this was not 
the first time Keysell had observed her at the 
bridge. 

He had seen her at the same hour and at the 
same place on two previous consecutive Satuar- 
days. The present occasion made the third 
meeting. 

On each of the Saturdays Keysell had been 
bound, as he was then, for his farm of 
Eltofts, being on his way home from a visit to 
hie great friend and nearest neighbour, 
Thomas Diebrowe, the tenant of the fertile 
acres of Broadmead. 

But, as yet, Keysell had not discovered the 
person whom this womancame to meet. Was 
he always so late? She had been on the 
bridge more than half-an-hour—an age of 
weariness and suspense to one not endowed 
with considerable patience ; and Keysell was 
certain this woman was not blessed with that 
desirablevirtue. Even attbat distance he could 
have sworn he saw her stamp her foot petu- 
lantly, It might be that she was cold, but 
Keysell did not believe that a woman, 
desperately and violently in love as this 
woman must be to risk her reputation by 
keeping an appointment at an unseemly hour 
ixt an unfrequented part of the road, would 


trouble herself about such paltry matters an 
trifling details as cold feet. ere 

As yet there was no appearance of the man 
for whom such a tremendous risk had been 
run, Evidently he had failed to keep his 
word, Keysell glancing down to the bridge 
from which he had momentarily lifted his 
eyes, to see if any person were coming, saw 
that the woman had seated herself upon 
the low and crumbling parapet. 

When Keysell observed this movement on 
her part, he could no longer restrain. his 
—e and rushed impetuously down the 

Cis 


The darkness had “imperceptibly grown 

deeper during the period that Keyeell | bad 
been watching from behind the bushes, and 
that the woman bad kept her dreary tryst up 
and down the bridge. Thus she could not 
clearly distinguish any object, and hearing 
footateps close to her, she rose up from her 
seat on the parapet. Then, with an exclama- 
tion of joy, she flung her arms round George 
Keysell’s neck. ’ , 

‘*Come at last, Lewis!" she cried. ‘“ Bat 
how late you are, darling!” 

“‘Orpab Disbrowe!” exclaimed Keyeell. 

The next instant her arms were withdrawn 
from their embrace; and she turned from 
him, walking rapidly away up the hill Keysell 
had just descended. Keysell was a good 
walker, and tolerably long-winded, but it took 
him all he knew to make up with Orpah ; and 
when he did succeed in doing so he was breath- 
less for several seconds. 

“You shan’t escape me like this, Orpah,” 
her said, catching hold of herarm. “I must. 
speak to you, I have a right ; you know that I 
have.” 

“‘T deny that you have any right to speak 
to me if I don’t wish it,” she — 

“ You came to meet Lewis Belton to-night,” 
he continued. “ You may as well acknowledge 





that you did—your own words condemn 
you,” 


Se ae eee See eee = 
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“*T have no desire to say avything but the 
truth,” she answered, coldly. “I did come to 
meet Lewis Belton,” 
“Bat, Orpah, is this’ proper conduct? 
What can Lewis Beltom be to you?” 
“Everything!” slie: exolaimed, passion- 
a ats!” ¢jumnbatedt epeelly beoioen! 
**Orpah!” ej € y: 
“ Well, you woulii haye: me: say it,” she 
pursued, “TI hope you are: satisfied. He is 


my life, rong en Keyeall; euadiety 
o Stay, cried: su 

stan offtime road.. “‘ Let 
have: thin matter out.’ 


” 


us 
‘' [ie nw business: of: yours;, 1 


eta 
declitzastin be: questioned: like:# naughty chilth. |! 


I Prem aan *- 
coingeout comings+in to you ; what is 
more. Lslill not.” — 

- . ” said. Keysell, very quictly, 
firmly: ‘You don’t stir from here 





ye 
un : the reason why you came ta}-s 
mest “Belton these three Saturé ; 
Yous to be: my wife next month, 

please: I will do all in my pe 

make you But I cannot mamy 

unless 


= e the meaning 
extraordinary expressions you used 
and these meetings with Lewis B 


greeny 




























ar ae 


‘*Go on!” hesaid, ‘‘you have deceived 
me!” 








solely ta. him, when the recollection of that 
kiss. witiiwhich she had greeted him by mis. 
‘*Deceived you!” she repeated, misled by | tall fm Tewis Belton stung bin like the 
the apparent quietness of his tones, “and let | sheep amit. poisoned bite of « soorpion, He 
you believe that I loved you, and make all-jsligok her hand from ‘off his shoulder in ap 
your poor preparations. My heart bled:far} abrupt-manner, as thongh the contact with 
you, but I dared not speak ont sooner. Dam |) Orpals contaminated him, gave a deep: sigh 
aud Anna persuaded: me into the engagement |: Jaden: with unutterable despair ; and; 

partly. You were a good cateh: ther, moved quickly away in the 

girk hike me; besides). Amma direction: from: that: in which Bitofts. 
leawerBikoad mead.. Youwh 3 nestled: ina shady hollow among woodé-and 


fisids,. 
I “Twista L conld: haveseen her face just once 


CHAPTER: H. 






















give you,” he 
md as for the mam who: 
us, and stele: your: love: i 
tme of the woman: who was 
wif;.he-shall not live to: be 





























po ta filled with chry 
| Hie walls. A claret-colonr 


dire with yellow silk, covered) tip 
om wiiish stood:a large lamp: ‘ 


‘George sis 


siterror, “Don’t, don't 





on 
| ey 















4 Meg = sitting. sawing 

“Tl teke at your word, Mie) “si We: desis; not words, the metitiios: || tenifle: the 8. ec Was m 
Onipaageenth > , EF ives 3 Een er ll ; | Wontem: withtbloe eyes, Login 
gave mean . Lretem it-younl “Gl gee) George! be-meneifil~-| regnlar features. Mr. Distrowe; sit 
this momemi? a | im. © ehurthim!” ~ grown, ruddy-aomplexionsdinran,. ; 

The comtem ptwngs: comgosm im) 8 on aud. Lewi Belton | and dasizoyeil, was seated: ig. am. gemmolinir, 
and mam 5 sconmad to. os. on ayselE with red shown: kim. = ava. newspaper, when the sefvantomme 
rhe wolibed Gamal aes =| ae . Jock watts to: sleep inn ‘ine bisa,” 
the winter evening: his enmotiim wae eutiinediy || .‘* or: Meswen's sake, for awn sake, “Ob, 
concealed from: Orpaitis: view. Hastocd Teel 









ing at her, 
say, with a sudden and sinister cliange to self- 
restraint. Suppressed rage was in his rigidly 
set eyes, suppressed rage was in his trembling 
hand, as he raised it emphatically when he 
spoke again. 

‘“‘If I am not your husband, I swear. no 
other man ete’ Yom had'better take care, 
Orpah. Lewis Beltotwilfrepent the day be 
ne snd robbed’ me of yon.” 

“Yomneedir t'try to frighten me;” said she 


laughing “I'm tot afraid. A man who | Sltheplace you bold: im-myheart? But'no: 


threatens women, and watches: his sweet- 
heart Ifte-a mean-coward, is not much to be 
terrified of” 

*“Gootl! ° Fleavens !”’ 
maddened by Her taunts, and ten. thousand 
demonwof ‘jealousy awaltening within him, 
‘*you heve-no lieart; you can't seriously think. 
of giving ‘me up-at this-Hourof they | Why 
it is not more than a fortnight to our wedding. 
In aweekl time cur banns’ willbe proclaimed. 
Ot.0 Orpeh! forgiveme! I'did’not kuow 
whet PF was saying: T own I have a bad 
temper, but‘is there not something to be saill” 
poe Putyourself in my place, Fancy m 

Ineet a pretty yoouug girl—how would: 
you' ite it?’ Bettor is’ young and’ handsome, 
andthere-he-bas the advar tage of me, Tconféss 
it. Head mires you;ard'l hate-him foradmiring 
you. He may talk more pleasantly than I do, 
buthe can't love you inthesame way. No, no |, 
that’s impossible! And’ you, you only imagine 
you care for him’; it'will pass away, and’you 
will forgattbat the feelingever existed; Twill 
devote: my: whole life to you; there isn't: a 
Wish you‘eould form which I shan't'be proud’ 
toebey. Borgive- me, Orpah, if 1 offended 
by my'plain speaking: It wae because T loved! 
yourso mneh that I watehed you, and he—Ke: 
played. sow falze—he never came!” 

“y am very sorry, George,” she'sai® gently, 
“ bubitls allot nouse, I did: love you at one 
time——” 


“ Before he:came to Broadinend?” 

“Yes, only it conldn’t have been real love, 
or-babeould-net have: changed. Anyliow, it’s 
all gone frem: you now. I couldn't help: it, 
G jana T ought to have told you long ago 
thatheonldm’tmarry you. It’s a shame-of me 
to:hawe: let you get your house ready for me, 
and to have deceived you” She paused, 


what next he would | 2 


| 


exclaimed. Keysell, | never be Lewis Beltomtarwiteb” 





in fe coneequences!’’ she cried; appeal- 
Py and flinging herself on her knees before 


p he any matches with him, or smokes 
him she caught his hands in hers and covered | hise pipe there. That's how so many farm 
them with passionate kisses. ‘‘George, oh! | build are set on fire, simply throngh the 


let us be friends. Why should we quarrel 
because I have changed. my mind, Are there 
not hundreds‘dnd thousands of charming girls 
who would be proud and glad to be your wife ? 


men throwing burning matches amongst the 
straw after lighting their pipes. He must be 
off and about his business by six o'clock in 
the morning. I won’t have him loafing ro 
here all day, keeping the farm folks ftom 
work With his gossip,”’ i3?] 

‘© I wonder where Orpah can be,. Tom?” 
said Mrs. Disbrowe, wien Abigail, as the girl 
was named, had closed the door behind her. 
“ Really, you. must.speak to her.” ‘ 

“What can I say to her?” asked Mr, Dis- 
browe, deprecatingly. . 

From Mrs. Disbrowe’s remark it may ba 
gathered that Orpah’sposition at Broadmead: 
was not tlie most. comfortable nature. 
She and, Mrs. Disbrowe, had been early Jett. 
orphans. They were mutually attached; aud. 
Orpah had “kept House” for her, brother 
until his. marriage. Then, althongh some 
what of a blow to Ker prond nature, she 


**Get up; woman,’” he interrupted, roughly. 
** Kneel .to your Maker, not tome Do you 
think that any otherlivingcreatare couldever 


power: on earth: would induce mete marry you 
now; when I kupw: tet every: moment! you 
would be wishibg.te getiaway from me tobiny 
You shall sever go tevhin,. thougli—you sirmalk 

4 »1-will implore you once more,” she 
entreated. ‘‘Oh! what shall I say to-seftem 
you? Qh,. dons ba. se. steong: towards -me ! 
What have: Lidone that.yon shonld beso angry ? 
How. has Lewia:injured; yeu ?. Could we avoid 
talling.in love with.each other?” 

'*Denel.” echoed Keysell, sarcastically. 
Ob,, you have dene noshiag,. of course: 
Merely made.a.- fool of: me. befire the: whole 
country-side, and the laughing-stock of the 
naighbonsbond 3 merely blighted my. whole life, 
and. turned me into a, demon! Done, Oxrpah, 
My, dear, you have done. nothing at alk!” 

““Wor’t you say one kind word before.we. 
part?” she pleaded.. “It- would. be. sucha 
comfort to think.you were not cheziabing, ill- 
feelings against me..’ 

She laid ber goft_ hand ee a shoal- 
der ;, even “So. had she often ‘it. inihe 
sweet, bygone days, before Lewia.Belten hed 
|come to learn agriculture.at Broadmead ; and 
| Orpst Disbrowe bad’ confidently looked for- 
ward to spending, the remainder of her days 
in peace and contentmant. at Elbofts, 

The old familiar’ attitude, and tie tender, 
carersing tones of her vuice touched the nobler 
part of George Keyeell’s' nature, He. was 
thrilled and moved beyond all power of 
speech, Then she felt herself clasped tightly 
in Hig’ arms, and a big tear, wrong from the 
torment of the strong man’s soul, fell heavily 
on her upturned cheek. She was afraid to 
struggle, and therefore remained quietly in his 
embrace, 


‘with good grace, doing her bees to.loye her 
brother's wits. Mis. Distrowe didi nob 
encourage the girl’s affection. She wai 
(jealous of Herinfluence over Mr. Disbrowe, 
‘aad strongly objected ta her residence. at. 
Broadmead ;. and. yet, oddly enough, Mrs, 
Disbrowe was fondiof Orpab. After she had. 
complained of her sister-in-law, end ere 
much trouble by her. fretfuluess,, ber. heat. 
was invariably smitten. with compuacetion and. 
self-reproach that in any way, site should) 
have appeared to act unkindly towarde her. 
Orpah entered tha room. as her bother 
spoke, and pretty, as young Mca Dishbrowe 
undeniably was, her good looks seamed, 
to vanish in the prerence of her sisterlie 
law. It was noi that any special. charm 
lay in the colour of the hair or) 9ou» 
plexion, or regularity of features, for in sll 
theso items Mrs Disbrowe was incomparable 
the superior. Bat there was s, poetry,.of 
expression in Orpah’s. soft, dark grean,6yety 
an air of distinetion about the small, shapely 
head, round whieh the. thick coils, of. black 
hair were so emoothly plaited, and a.gepeul 
indefinite attractiveness connected withthe 
girl which ,Mra. Disbrowe's pink snd. white 














He stooped down to imprint a kiss on the lips 


i beauty did not. pesses. 
he had once fondly believed would belong 


She glanced round the room as if in search 





yielded up. the reins of domestic government. 
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ot some object. Mz. Disbrowe raised hia 
eyebrows with a sigvificant gesture ; she under 
goodeit to mean that Belion bad not yet 


Where have you. been, Orpah?’’ began 
Mrs: Disbrowe, irritably, ‘Mr, Keysell 


“Qin! didibe? Lam-sorry I miesed him. I 
qasous fora. walk.” 

«pds the-last time I can allow you to-go 

g walk at sach an unreasonable hour, 

spit: Mr. Disbrowe, gravely. ‘“ This: 
of thing: won't. do, Keysell was: disap- 

|; We-could noteven tell! him where he 
belikely to meet)-you.” 
“ he was much vexed,” broke in Mrs, 
Disbrowe,. ‘“As you were not to be found he 
wrote: you @ note: No-wonder he was-hurt, 
having said. to: you thet: he would: call to- 
ays” 


d 
“Did be? L had: forgettem,’” said) Orpah, 


“Qpem your note, Orpah; and" see what is 
inthis patket which he left for you.” 

Omak: mechanically did as she wee told, 
and-vead through the brief; affectionate letter, 
inewhielis Keysull expressed his vexation a6 
herabsence,. Then she unfastened & moroeco: 
case; display ing before the:dazaledey os of Mis, 
Dishvowe:a locket and pair of earrings studded 
with brilliant: stones whic sparkled: and 
fished: the lamp: light. 

“Diamonds!” ejaculated: Mrs. Disbrowe, 
bredthlessliy.. ‘*Oh, yow lucky gitk4’ Why; -I 
hawm'tonein my porsession. Tom was too poor’ 
to give'me:any,.”’ 

“Dam so sorry,” said Orpall,. lagingy down 
bothe Keyacli's: loveletter aud his glittering 


j 
*Borryd:” repeated! Me:-and Mis; Disbrowe 
simultaneons) 


ee 


“Very seers? continued Orpaky 

Mrsvand Mrs; Distrowe: regarded: her 
fixedly; as it doubtful of her tanity’; avstraggle 
someadtaking plass ine her maiudy 'Peice or 
thrite shestrove, to: speak, but could’ not; A: 
timblercot: cold! water) wasestending-on the: 


‘tablegeshe drank a little; and tried’ to gasp: 


down the paroxysaz of sobs beginning: to- rise: 

inher:throat: Mr; Disbrowe: lett his wife's 

side, and crossing: over to Orpah, put his arms 
round her and kissed ber: 

as dear gizl,” he’ said, ‘why are you 


“Pocan’t marry George,” she answered, in a 
low and tremulous voice, hardly above # 
Whisper. ‘I can’t keepit'aeecret any longer. 
Tonght to: have: spoken ont long ago, but L 
didw’ t: dare to:\do:so, and I have let: the: poor 
tellow think I was fond'of him——” 

"So you. were,” said: Mr, Disbrowe: 

“ Oavd, -yes:onee—”’ 

: mad, Orpal?” exclainted Mr. 
Disbrowe. ‘ What do you mean? Did yew 
secephthis man aud: allow the engagement to 
i. intending all the time to’ break with 

i? But no;, I. cannot believe it of you.” 

“It was not intentional, At: first I meant 
os marry him; I hadno otherthought at: 
the beginning,” shestammered. Oh, don'tbe: 
angry with me, Tom!” 

. This Rees talk,”’ -_ Mr: um youn 
youcan’t bo:in earnest. ‘My poor child, your 
head ia burning,” 2 

‘See, drink this: wine; Orpsh ; the tea:is 
spoilt with waiting so long,” added Mrs; 
Disbrowe 

“Yes; Orpsh;' and then write and thank 

forhis splended ‘present, You will 
bralceight to-morrow after you have had a 


“T must return Mr, Keysell'sjewels’; T can- 

not marry him,” she said slowly, ‘TI have: 
him's0,”’ 

“You have told himso!” ejaculated Mr, 


we, 
“ Yes, I met him thisevening. It was better 
teundeceive bim.” 
“You have jilted him in this beartless way, 
Otpah?”’ inquired Mr Disbrowe, an expres- 
Ofmerciless severity settling itself over’ 


Btally good-tempered countenance. “You | 


have brought disgrace upon our name, disgrace 
upon our family, Have you conritlered..the 
seriousness of the ntep‘you are taking ? I can- 
not think you know what'you ars doing.” 

“Poor George’ is miserable—I. have. made 
him-so. Had I been a better woman this had 
not happened. But, oh, Tom! am I not suffer- 
ing too? Is it a pleasure to me to give. such 
pain as I have given to George?’ Can it rejoice. 
me ‘to think that his heart is breaking, and‘ 
that I cannot prevent it, and it is, alas !.my 
doing? Don’t look at me so coldly; I cannot 
bear it.” 

“You love someone else!” exclaimed. Mr. 
Disbrowe, the i inflection in his. vaice 
growin: roeptibly stronger. : 

Orpult wit Natent; then, covering her face 
with her hands, she*burat into a passion of* 
te 


ere. 

I see how ‘it is;pursued Mr. Dikbrowe. 
* Blind idiots that’ ve been! You have 
made your choice, Ofpah; and you shall abide 
by it. My house is ne longer your home.” 

Orpah lifted her face from her hands, pushed 
her’ hair back from her forehead, as though 
the action gave her relief, and strength, and’ 
looked’ up-at ber - , 

Mrs. Disbrowe stood by, ‘a mute.spectator, 
She hardly re y-going busband 
in this angry man, Her; heart’ yearned for 
Orpah -in this moment, when everything 
seemed turning against the girl. 

‘© Are'not ‘you'rather hard on Orpah?” Bhe. 
ingnired, mildly, “The young man is well 
connected, and if’ the affair could’ be: quistly 
settled, would ‘not it: ba better? I. daresay. 
they couldn’t help falling in love. Tt’s a pity, 
to be sure, that he goes so mach to that billiard’ 
clutin Ankroft} still, a wife stend{es,” 

‘There is no excuse for Orpuh,” interrupted. 
Mr: Disbrowe.. ‘*It is “she who is me@pt to 
blame: -Tf she had‘not-encopraged Belton, he. 
would not have-dared to offer her attentions... 


it be settled when he has no money. to mnarry” 
on? Wher Orpatr found ‘heras!f Becoming too 
fond of Belton; ft *was-her duty tohisnve con: 
trolied ‘her f 3, and-sthinped the thing 
out. Fascination! ‘Nonsense! ” re 

‘6Oh, Tom, have a little patience!’ I don’t" 
deny that I have done wrong; only——” 

“T don’t wish to’ hear mors,” broke in Mr. 
Disbrowe, impstuously. “You might talk 
for years, but you can’t alter: the fact of your 
dishonourable conduct. Well, Tuever thought 
to-have been ashamed of*my’ sister; and how 
I shall ever’ spesk to my poor oid friend’ 
Keyselfagain I don’t know.” 

Orpah made no farther at towards’ 
conciliation. She rose and walked te the door, 
pausing for an instant to gaze entreatingly’ 
at her brother. 

Ever then Mr: Disbrowe’ could not help 
noticing the grace of her lithe and eupple 
figure, and the soft beauty of her. dreamy eyes, 
Mrs: Disbrowe followed-her. 

‘Don’t come with me, Anna,” she ssid’ 
tremblingly. ‘It m make Tom vexed 
with * and there is no need forthat. TI 
have behaved badly to George, and I can’t 
defend myself, I wish I could, but we'll talk 
if over another time, I’ll’sit in my room this 
evening.” 

And with these words she left her brother 
and bis wife, 





CHAPTER III. 





Tz inhabitants’ off the farmhouse of 
Broadmead having to'riso betimes naturally 
retired to rest at am early hour. At ten 
' o'clock Abigail locked all the doors and 
| brought the keys into'the parlour. 

“Mr. Belton has not come home yet, Tom,” 
; said Mrs: Disbrowe; “ would’ not you 
| wait?” 
| “Not a moment,” replied Mr. Dishrowe. 
| “If Belton does not choose to obsy the rules 
of the house, he must reap the consequences, 
I should not sit up for him!” 
“ He was always punctual before——, 


” 
1 


You-speak of thé affair being settled’; how can,| Waser 





‘¢ Anna!” interrupted Mr. Disbrowe. 


After this his wife did not dsre to utter 
avather word in favour of the culprit; 

MY; Disbrowe went rount® to examine the 
doors’ and’: windows to” see'tiixt “they were 
properly looked and” bolted, and before long, 
the small Houselfold was wrapped‘ in the arms 
of sleep and darkness; 

For, several hours” all’ was quiet;  TRen 
gradually the wind rose.again. Broadmead 
was always an eery place, Queer treakin 
and crackings and rattling of the windows:im 
their sashes were rape Hy 0 te th he stilfeven- 
ings; scaurperiiigs as of ptt eet, and rust- 
lings as of silfen, 8, which sounds no-one 
fopk ang notice of invariahl yrettingtitem down 
toone finite ctanse—namely, rats’ ow 
occasion titre was really soit istinot 
— ah. tatnalat iia ta? Giatteoe tite 

ampest,, m * witht, cresting | of 
esac acid Cee, aroused tiie thaid;servant, 

igail,. , 

At first-the-womat wat einiply; conscious of 
mere” abject’ terror’ on acdount of “tle conf: 
sion and tumult without. Presently, how- 
ever, she: felt-stre that she heard kknoekings: 
Yes, some persotr was  knevttin & 2 the-vin- 
dow: of the room’ Beneath thé-apartment in 
which she’s Siie-comidered> wite- corr 
pied*the clifmber ‘below hero wiv, andréeol-- 
I if was tenented' by Mite Disbrowe: 
r= pers & — Ae ‘Yhe .windd w being 
pushed open;'and voices itterehinging’ quess 
tions andl sna woth uwhs ie ether Stitia- 
lated by various emotions, Abigail rose ant-of 
bedy: andy after : ing sbout balitel’, found 
ous garmentsewh dioe © heata) prifl urgicom. 

ring! ber- uatoralCfear .dbotia: | davis« 
ness, and »thee Ibneliness— ufo thet «ni 
she detubersel® but: intoitheypassage sub fe!t 
her wayoowithy her ‘haids egaiast the: wallso 
until. she-arnived atthetop ofeddaadiigi. + 

& bright. light carriani by «. .stellb-figure: 
attined ine searletpetticoas gud pieii shaw]. 
wasepreceptlipg \domnataivs.. Abigail alaust | 
foll-semmelessuet the sightrp butthe nextmo 
ment « turn of the stairs revealed the fedtunsa: 


ph aaa Disbrewe ;. and :thaysmpid-opayant 
r Shak, it, would, be: curious thing, it.. 
_ did not ~—y Deforeshemamane’s maeneen 
the, | of the..cenaestion which ur 
Aeobinile acletedibetonon Lendecieltone oud 
her mester’s. sister. ibe desoended a few 
steps, ‘taking gare to: keay well.in, the back. 
ground, following close,upon Orpar unidl-a 
convenient, oppertunity: cane tv eonecal: her, 
self in a dark. recess im the ball, Orpab 
fetched, the keys, from theparlour, and with 
nervous, shaking fingers: uniocked. the doox. 

A. ould. gust.of. wind. and soma dead: leaves 
runhed).in across the- floor as. Orpah opened 
the door for her, lover.. Abigail, in:her hiding, 
place,,; shuddered and shivered. as. the. dzy 
foliage. touched. her bare feet, and then was. 
borne. off. by..8. contrany, draughs. to. a.ceb 
webbed, corner.. 

She: had. expected. exclamations, on. both. 
sides,, but in this she was disappointed. 
Lewis Belton merely. opened his.arms,.and 
the,woman who.loved. him better than, her 
honour, her. good name, nay, her eternal; liap- 
piness,, fled'to. that refuge, and there remained. 
lockedin alongand silent. embrace, So : 
a time,‘indeed,, were they thus,ocoupied tha: 
the waiting, maid,, becoming tixediand chill; , 
nearly forgot herself and wag abont;to issn: 
forth from. her seclusion, when, to. her ex 
treme joy, Orpah began to. speak, 

“T thought I should never seo yousagain,” 
she said, tenderly, ‘‘ Lot me look. ah you: 
Lewis, my, beloved. Ti. seema an. agp: sinc. 
we met, and yet it is not quite twenty-iLuc 
hours ago!” 

‘© ¥ou sweet woman !’” said Belton, 

He took her face between: his Bands ari 
gazed at it as though entranced with that f..x 
sight. 

anceie Keysell had not withont reason 
called’ his rival handsome In truth, Beitou 
was as poodly a young fallow iv comelineby.a: di, 
stature as any pretty girl might wish to Ve- 
hold, This Lewis Belton who had’ bewitcled 
Keysell’s betrothed was more than ordinarily 
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ing the advantage 
His features 


and waited there 
but you did not 
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dently been bleeding considera’ 
‘* Poor dear arm!” said Orpah, it 
. “You must let me bandage it; is it 
not ally painful? Bat don’t deceive me, 
Lewis ; he tried to kill you, he said he would. 
How could you get hurt against the fence ? You 
would not be near one in coming home ! Why, 
you know you were riding!” 
* Can’ta man dismount and walk along a 


road, his horse, Miss Orpah? Sas- 
= 2?” said Belton, laughing. ‘‘ Why 

ling, he did not try to touch me, nor Ihim. 
He was the — Ee and I had no busi- 
ness to t him, the days of duels had he 
ch me I should have fired into the air, 


and not have shot at him. Of course, had he 
attacked me I must have defended myself; 
be would have bsen agg? Certainly a 
very insulting things, still one cold no 
—- lose you without feeling it a 
“TI know well,’’ continued Orpah, 
‘*he swore he would kill you, though he died 
for it afterwards.” 
** Particularly kind of him, I must say,” 
returned Belton, with a smile, which showed 


an unexceptionable set of white teeth under 
his heavy, fair moustache. “ Most agreeable 
idea, isn’t it ?” 


George? I should have thought he had gone 
back to Eltofts ages ago.” 

“Well, I couldn't tell you to a minute, but 

— within a coupleof hours. The night 

as @ wolf's throat, and trees were 
being blown down in all directions ; the horse 
stumbled over one somewhere near, the bridge, 
and I dismounted and contrived to tumble up 
against a paling. My exclamation brought 
Keysell to me—he knew my voice. I shouldn’t 
have been sorry if he hadn’t recognised me,”’ 

“Then he was still at the bridge where I 
parted from him? Poor George!” 

“If you enon in that pitying tone I think 
it will soon be |‘ poor Lewis.’ I always feel 
madly jealous when I remember that it was 
he who kissed you first. Kiss me now to 
compensate for that wrong he has done me.”’ 

* You must leave Broadmead, Lewis,” said 
Orpah, disregarding Belten’s injanction. “ I 
myself am going away at once.” 

** Why, in the name of wonder?” 

**Tom won't let me stay!” 

Py a geet won't marry Keysell?’’ 

A low and gasping sob from Orpah gave 


assent. 

“ This is beyond all endurance |!’ exclaimed 
Belton. ‘ You must hate and detest me for 
having made you suffer so much.” 


** Lewis,” said O . 
P attentively, nad the 


her soft eyes’ glance 
jit afforded him est satisfac- 


“ At any rate, I hate and detest myself for 
having brought this upon you. Hitherto 
I’ve not been a free agent, 
brother.” 
**Tom won't listen to you,” she said, 
sadly, ‘'I have no more time to spare, 


and Belton listened, b 
of the gale 

by the occasional noise of 
monarch of the wood, 

“It was nothing, darling!” said Belton. 
‘* However, it will be safer not to talk any 
longer. You are very cold and pale, my little 
lass. It was inconsiderate of me to keep 
you standing in this draughty place. I haze 
ry a .4f put your sweet head near me, 

e ” 


Orpah inctined her face towards Belton, 
and he bent down from his height of six feet 
odd to her white countenance. What he said 
was in a low voice, aid Abigail could not hear 
the conversation that ensued. Oaly the con- 
cluding words were audible. 

“Then you'll rely upon me, Orpah. I think 
this is the best way. Isn't it fortunate that I 
can get at that hundred pounds? Yon’ll 
risk it? Of course, you shan’t go alone!” 

After this Abigail understood that the 
twain had left the hall, the voices ha 
ceased, and the light having disap 
darkness reigned supreme. he remained 
quiescent until she thought that it was safe 
to venture oat. Wuen this was the case, 
she crept forth and climbed the slippery oak 
stairs to her own domain, where, very shortly, 
in vy of vigorous efforts to the contrary, 
she fell asleep. It might have been jast be- 
tween four and five o’clock in the winter 
morning that she imagined she awoke with a 
start, and heard the big house door open, 
and afterwards the tramp of horses’ hoofs on 
the gravel sweep. Had she, indeed, been in 
her sober senses, or was she merely in the 
mysterious land of dreams? 





It’s no laughing matter ; how can you joke 
on such a subject? When did you meet 


Disbrowe 


ing. 


Disbrowe never forgot that little scene. Mrs, 
Disbrewe, her face flushed with the clear 
cold air, and her fair hair blown 


-fretted white clouds. 
‘What on earth are you thinking of?” 
exclaimed Mr. Disbrowe, sharply. “ Youll 
catch your death of cold, Anna! ” 
‘ Oh, Tom! Orpah has gone! ” panted Mrs. 


‘*Gone!”’ echoed Mr. Disbrowe. 

“Yes, she has gone,” continued Anna. “I 
went to her room this morning to take her 
a cup of coffee. The place was empty, and 
| the bed had not been sleptin. Oh, Tom ! what 
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CHAPTER LY, "the 
Ir was Mr, Disbrowe’s wont to take a : 
after breakfast round the farmyard; a te 
the following morning, albeit, there was 4 ae 
great weight on his mind, he went about - 
his ordinary avocations as usual. He resolved yon 
to shake off the recollections of the previous body 
night’s events. From henceforth Orpab “t 
should be nothing to him. He knew he was oN 
doing right, because he felt so extremely noth 
uncomfortable and ill at ease. But he found Mr 
it more difficult than he had imagined to blot 
out by a momen burst of passion the ties pond 
and affections which had grown up with him, is 
since he and Orpah, as small children, had se 
sat hand-in-hand together in the big pew at _ 
the little kirk in the village of Broadmead. bre 
Orpah’s pale face and — H~ haunted Disb 
him, as he wandered somewhat aimlesaly tion | 
through the cattle courts and farm buildings, Do 
Perhaps he should have been kinder to her, 
Had he not spoken rather too harshly? It per 
might not be too late even at this hour of the routi 
day to make itup. She had not appeared at her 
breakfast that morning, and he had missed her! 
her sorel Poor girl, no doubt she was As 
afraid to deso. He would return to the house, 
and send a message to her by Mrs. Disbrowe, fags 
It was just possible that something might 
still be about Keysell. a— peas 
but surely he heard someone calling him. arg 
“Tom, Tom, Tom |” ror] 
It was his wife's voice which struck upon hi acti 
ear. He gavean involuntary and FY . 
round hastily. To the end of his life Thoma 


about by the 
her 
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shall we do? If you would only have hope 
to me last night! If she Belton better dens 
than George Keysell_—”’ abal 

‘‘She ought not to have allowed herself to tor 4 
do that,” broke in Mr. Disbrowe. “ Belton 
is a confounded, conceited POPPY, who looks fect 
at one through an eye-glass the most ayes 
contemptuous manner possible. He must p be 
spend a fortane upon scent and kid gloves hee 
alone. But I'll Belton him, or my name's not thon 
Thomas Disbrowe.” strat 

“ Well, but Mr, Belton has a rich uncle his I 
who might have helped them,” proceeded Mrs. ue 
Disbrowe. ‘Tom, you don’t think she could ial 
—that it is possible she—she has done any- “] 
thing dreadfal to hereelf.’’ lated 

Mr. Disbrowe visibly whitened at his wife's At 
suggestion, and then recovered his com Q alme 
¥ “ vent Belton too well for that!” “} 
emphatically. 

K, Whese can she jue gone?” remarked 7 
rs. Disbrowe, musingly. 

“Gone! she has gone to the devil with _ 
Belton. It would be more to the purpose to Beai 
where he is,” cried Mr. Disbrowe, with 8 some 
energy and wrath. ‘‘ Has she left no letter, 20 “J 
message?” Then, his tone perceptibly soften- Anni 

“Orpah would not have gone sway Ds 
without leaving a few words just to say go0d- ~¢ 
bye; or atileast us where she was maid 





Anna!” speaking 
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a 
gome irrepressible quaverings in his voice, 
‘¢¢here must be a letter.” 

‘*No, I looked everywhere.” 

“Gone, gone!” repeated Mr. Disbrowe to 
himself, ‘‘Gone, too, without a word. Oh, 
Orpsh! I could not have believed this of 
you. Disgraced too, disgraced before ev-ry- 
bod ” 


“Tom!” 

“Don’t, Anna dear!’ he said, irritably. 
« Never name Orpah again to me; I shall du 
nothing in this matter.” 

Mrs Disbrowe did not answer. She was 

g over her husband’s conduct. She 
gould not understand his indignation againsi 
oi sister. It was such a very common occur- 
rence for a girl to be engaged, and afterwards 
change her mind; this anger bewildered her 
shallow nature almost as much as Mr. 
Disbrowe’s sudden transitions from indigna- 
tion to tenderness. 

Doubtless it had been pleasanter for 
all ies had Orpah been faithful to Keysell, 

down afterwards into the ordinary 
routine of a prosperous farmer's wife, but in 
her secret soul Mrs. Disbrowe did not blame 
her for loving Lewis Belton. 

As to the enormity of being engaged to two 
men at once, she thought Orpah was rather to 
be envied than otherwise for having managed 
to secure ‘such an exciting amusement inthe 
somewhat dull neighbourhood of Broadmead ; 
and, instead of condemning, slightly regretted 
that she herself could have no opportunity of 
acting in a like manner. The dishonourable 
psrt that Orpah had played up to the last 
moment did not make any im 
Mrs. Disbrowe, It was precisely this dis. 
regard of truth, fidelity and honesty which 
biehlnotinie: her = He = a 

y-polished man, perhaps not very high] 
tivilized either; but he bad fa pre bod 
code of his own, and believed that the afore- 
eaid words—truth, fidelity, and honesty—have 
a distinct meaning; and he shaped the course 
of his actions accordingly. 

The baby began to cry. 

Roused from his reverie, Mr. Disbrowe 
turned to help his wife in comforting the 
little fellow. But the child gazed down the 
avenue and refused to be consoled. Some 
person was hurrying along, spparently on an 
errand of life or death. He was so near at 
hand that Mr. and Mrs, Disbrowe easily 
reeognized Daft Jock the pedler, and the 
cause of the child's sudden cries was ex- 


ed. 

“See what notice he takes!” said Mrs. 
Disbrowe, proudly. “ Why, he knew Daft 
Jock while he was still a long way off! ’’ 

But Mr, Disbrowe did not speak. An un- 
accountable terror had fallen upon him, ut 
he remained stationary until the pedler was 

upon him. Daft Jock was not looking 
tall like himself, In general, he was noted 
for the neatness of his apparel, and the gor- 
——- of his necktie. The terrible 

;which was presented to the horrified 
eyes {of Mr. and Mrs. Disbrowe was the 
reverse of the ordinary Daft Jock, being 
bare-headed, bloody, his clothes hanging torn 
about him, his face ghastly and distorted, 
Strange, unintelligible sounds coming from 


-% Anna!” exclaimed Mr. Disbrowe, 
tecalled at last to his presence of mind. 
ar may have news of Orpah !”’ she ejacu- 


At this idea Mr. Disbrowe staggered and 
almost fell. 
“a it news of Miss Disbrowe?”’ asked 


a. 
“Don’t hurry him,” said Tom, ‘ His 
are proverbially slow, and he seems to 
bave lost any he may have once possessed. 
he has evidently had a bad fall 
*omewhere or other.” 
“Is it Miss Disbrowe?” again inquired 


Daft Jock shook his head. 


allowed you to stay out so long. Daft Jock 
wants me to go with him.” 

Tn obedience to her husband’s wishes Mra. 
Disbrowe went indoors, while Tom summoned 
the farm-labourers, and with them, Daft 
Jock walking in front, he set cff, down the 
road to the little bridge where Orpah had 
waited in vain for Belton’s arrival of the 
previous evening; and then climbing the low 
and broken fence, he conducted them to the 
foot of a pine tree, where, amongst the half- 
melted snow, partly pillowed on that soft 
substance, and partly resting on a heap of 
— beach leaves and fir needles, a man was 
ying. 

“Heaven help us—it’s Keysell!” cried 
Mr. Disbrowe. 

And George Keysell it was. But he neither 
spoke nor moved, lying as though dead. Mr. 
Disbrowe stooped to examine him and, assist 
him to rise. It was then that he saw that 
blood ‘was flowing from several fearful gashes 
at the back of his head. So far as could be 
observed there were no traces of a struggle. 
It seemed ab if he had dragged himself along 
the snow to die under the pine tree, 

“George, dear old fellow! George! George!’ 
he cried. 

But Keyeell lay in a heavy stupor, and no 
answer came from the parted lips. No 
glance of recognition kindled in the eyes which 
had always looked kindly on Tom Disbrowe, 
Great gasping breaths began to lift his chest 
after awhile, and sometimes a spasm of pain 
convulsed his sunbrowned countenance, Other. 
wise he was very still ; while Disbrowe, who 
had loved George Keysell, the friend of his 
boyhood, with a loyal and true affection 
‘* passiog the love of women,” sat silently by 
his side, counting with tranquil fingers, but 
oawes heart, the slow pulse of the fast ebbing 

e. 

Mr. Disbrowe tried to lift ‘Keysell from the 
snow, but every attempt at doing so prcdaced 
such evident torture that he was compelled to 
abandon any further effo and was fain to 
content himself with wrapping him in his coat 
to keep him from the cold. 

Several of the farm-labourers’ had departed 
in search of something on which to carry 
him. The rest, including Daft Jock, stood 


round. 

A collie dog, sitting at Keysell's feet, watched 
him with unmistakable sorrow in its face. 

By-and-by ‘a sort of consciousness returned 
to Keysell. His eyes slowly opened, and rested 
on Mr. Disbrowe, and he gave'a deep groan. 

“Orpah, Orpah!” he murmured. ‘‘Oh, 
Belton, you might have spared my ewe lamb! 
Have pity—don’t hurt me; my head—my 
head, Belton!” 

As he spoke Belton’s name an expression of 
unutterable hatred and passion came into his 
eyes; his strength ebbed swiftly away, his 
breath waxed fainter and fainter, a great con- 
vulsion took possession of his frame, and 
when, after a long silence, Mr. Disbrowe bent 
down to chafe the stiffening hand clasped in 
_. own, he found that George Keysell was 

t=} . 
Mr. Disbrowe stood stunned and stupefied. 
Was it a hundred years since Keysell had 
come to Broadmead with his wedding present 
of diamonds for Orpah, and had entreated 
Mr. Disbrowe not to scold her on account of 
her absence, using words of tenderness, the 
remembrance of which cut Mr. Disbrowe to 
the heart as he looked down upon the dead 
man lying murdered amongst the snow and 
faded beech leaves ? 
Surely the blood of George Keysell must be 
upon Orpah Disbrowe? No doubt could exist 
from those fragmental last sentences of his 
that Beltoz had set u Keysell, and, after 
inflicting mortal wounds, had made off, leaving 
him to’crawl home as best he might. 
Bat Belton should suffer for it if law and 
justice could be had in Scotland. 
‘* How will ye be to move him, sir?’’ asked 
one of the'men. 





“Take the child back to the house, dear,” 





Mr. Disbrowe replied by gathering together 
branches of the pine trees blown off during 


the gale, with which the ground was plentifally 
bestrewn, 


lifted on to the bier of evergreen pine- 
boughs, 

“Gently, gently with him,” said Mr. 
Disbrowe. He made the men desist from 
their work, and laid the wounded head care- 
fully on the softest portion of the plumy 
branches. 

As the sad procession moved up the read 
towards Eltofts, a young man, mounted on a 
thoroughbred chestnut horse, came riding 
along. It was Lewis Belton. He was dressed 
with even more than his usual care; he was 
always a bit of a dandy in his way—and was 
looking uncommonly well. He changed colour 
on seeing the bier of pine brancbes borne by 
the farm-labourers, Daft Jock and the collie 
bringing up the rear. 

Why, it’s Keysell!’’ he exclaimed. ‘*Ard 
I fear he’s dead. This is a terrible affair, Mr. 
Disbrowe.” 

**Yes, I su you will find it so to your 
cost, Mr. Belton,” said Disbrowe; and unable 
to contain himself he poured forth a volley of 
denunciations and threats. In all of this 
Belton p an unmoved, exasperating 
silence. 

“It is extremely sad, Mr, Disbrowe,”’ he re- 
marked at last. “ But allow me to suggest 
that your feelings of friendship for Mr Keysell 
have carried you away and caused you to 
make observations for which, under other 
circumstances, I should expect an apology.” 

And having answered Mr, Disbrowe, he rode 
off to Breelmeed, where sundry startling 
rumours had already been mgeeee When 
Mr. Disbrowe returned from rer Belton 
requested to speak to him; and y ignor- 
ing the painful subject of Keysell’s death, an- 
nounced his intention of leaving the farm- 
house at the end of the menth. 

“It is probable that you may leave even 
sooner,” said Mr. Disbrewe, ~ 

peed of lightning that Orpal Disbrowe had 
r) 0! a we 

jilted } hem Keysell in favour of Lewis Bel 
ton, the ‘‘mud student” at Broadmead, as 
young fellows learning farming are often 
termed in the country districts of Scotland, 
that the two rivals had met, with the result 
of @ fierce encounter, in which Keysell was 
killed. The maid-servant, Ab: also unfolded 
some singular evidence, and in proof of her 
statements the torn suit of clothes Belton had 





worn when starting for the county town was 
discovered, heedlessly tossed on a chair in his 


room. 
As for Belton, he appeared to attach no im- 
portance to the al looks which greeted him 
on all sides, and went wh about the farm- 
yard at Broadmead in a particularly gay an 
dauntless manner, well aware of the dark 
thoughts harboured against him. He made 
no effort to escape or save himself. 
Mrs. Disbrowe believed that no guilty man 
could have pursued his usual avocations s0 
cheerfully and merrily with such an awful 
stain upon his conscience, but she durst not 
reveal this article of her faith to any person. 
The procurator fiscal (Ssottish substitute 
for the English coroner) held an inquest upon 
the body of George Keysell; and, in conse- 
quence of the statements of various individu- 
als there made, Lewis Belton was taken into 
custody on charge of the wilfal murder of 
George Keysell. 
It was noted at the time that the dead 
man’s watch, gold chain, and money were 
missing. - 
The watch was a somewhat singular one, 
being remarkable for its massiveness, and also 
for having George Keysell’s initials in diamonds 
on the back. 
Some few persons ventured to surmise that, 
although Belton might have murdered Key- 
sell, still it was hardly likely that he would 
have condescended to steal money and jewel- 


lery, 
And while the whole neighbourhood was 








distracted with curiosity concerning the man- 


ewn, 
Ropes were then procured, and Keysell was 
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ner in which George, Keysell. had come. by his 
death, no one knew anything aboni Oxpah 
Diabiowe. 





CHAPTER VY. 


Somm few weeks.Jater.Mr,.and Mrs. Dis- 
browe.,drove to Edinburgh to appear as wit- 
nesses against Lewis Belton, After putting 
“ap the horse.and trap they took.their way to 
«ha gloomy pile of buildingsin the Old Town, 
meer Si.-Giles’s Cathedral, known as tie Par- 
apes Houses, where. Belion.was to be 
tried. 

Mx, Dishrowe felt.comewhat confused on 
tuding. himself in the great entrance hall, 
with ite.eplendid. vanited .roof, stained-gliss 
windew, \and: numerous .historical pictures; 
bat Anna rather enjoy ed.the.imterest evidently 
- eated ae Age ofsthe earonetes IP 

et spre rin conseqnence; her 
spirits rose considerably. She Aw Mr. Dis- 
‘beowe waked for several minutes in uncer- 
tedoty,, until Tam) shduld gatch the eye. of 
same, adyoeate.who did mot..sg¢em .s0. over. 
whelmed, with a,neuseofrhis own im oo 
wa id the majority of the crowd of black- 
gowned and grey-wigged men marching .up 


eed down. 
“The High evict Justiciary,” .eaid the 


pesgon iad : oh dnguire if you 
cpevely waieb,to.enteras.a matter of curiosity, 
orare,you ed.in any case ?.” 


»dishrome, ex that.he was one of 
seetient with ape i Belton. 

“ideb | gare nob ealled yet. Macer,”. ad- 
adwssigg an indixidual some paces before him, 
* hake this lady - bg 
TGA, | fron rq : ti, 
no fia oa pope 

On me ‘Were 
e:corted. They zemained -sh) es geen 
pauy- mith, she other witnesses .concemed in 
the, trial, ddter» brief ‘of ‘time had 


; = 
oped) they cheard, the Ig ringing of @ bell, | continually, pre 


a: evere igtormed that.the proceedings were 
wbant to begin. Belton “kad shay been 
.p'aged,in.the dock. . Tom. Dishrowe gave ane 
searching et him, then he leaned for- 
wand, buried shia face in his hands. 
Witness after witnesa was examined, but 
Alc. Dishrome paid attention to none of them, 
netveven when the servant Abigail deposed to 
hawing. observed Orpah go downstairs at the 
desiat might, and Jet Belton into the house, 
A paubueas of had taken possession of 
him.,;Adl the ayorid knew. the story of bis 





memorable night she annonnced the breaking- 
off of her engagement -with Keysell. 

Could it, indeed, be Orpab? Disbrowe 
raised his head from his bands and looked 


up. 

All eyes were rivetted upon the woman 
who had inspired such passionate devotion in 
ihe hearts of two men. At first sight there 
did not seem.much attraction about this girl, 
who was simply dressed in a brown gown, 
dark -fur jacket, and a grey bonuet. The 
women stared at her through opera-glasses, 
as if by that means they could divine the 
secret of the fascination which had held 
George Keysell and Lewis Belton in such close 
and willing,bendage, while. the men scanned 
her by the aid of eye-glasses, noting each 
point of the tall and, gracefal figure, much 
aiter.the fashion in which they would have 
appraised fhe beauties of some favourite dog 
oc horse, . 

Possibly she was the moat collected indi- 

vidual in Court, for her ideas were concen- 
irated on, one person, and that person was 
Lewis. Belton, He xegarded her wistfully, 
and, observing the niimerong eye-glasses and 
lorgneties levelled towards her, made a gesture 
as though to speak, then checked himself with 
sn expression of profound despair. 
. Do what he would Tom Dishrowe could not 
help his fine renting on the pale face of his 
Bister. who neal arene brilliancy of 
colouring must ‘have been disappointed. 
Orpsh was white as snow, but,.the refined 
conto a hpi saltiy a ant peribs. pemrores nad 
probably never show greater advantage 
than in the modest 78 eae bonnet, set 
off by the dark richness of her far jacket. 

‘I bave known Mr. Belton abont eight or 
nine .months,” she proceeded, in answer to 
the guestions put to her by the counsel. “I 
was engaged to Mr. Keysell when Mr. Belton 
came to,/Broadmead. I blame myself that I 
did not speak.ont sooner, I was afraid to do 
s, although knowing thaf Mr. Keysell was 
ssing.me to fix our wedding 
day, I. dreaded my brother, and J aid not 
want to hurt Mr. Keysell's: feelings. “George 
was.my brother's greatest friend. “Tom wished 
me to marry bim because he was a goodman, 
and could-have given me a comfortable‘home,”’ 

‘* When did youlast see Mr. Keysell ?”” 

“ The evening befere he. was found dying in 
the wood. If was at the little bridge not far 
fram Broadmead.” ; 

‘Yon had gane there to meet Mr. Belton ?” 

‘Yes; we had no opportunity of any con- 
versation in the house., By accident I’ met 


cister’s frailty; it did not matter what; Mr. Keysell instead, I lost my temper, for 


happened to him now; as in.a dream he gave 
his own.cvidence, immediately resuming his 
former position, while Mrs Disbrowe with 


| he had been watchi 


me, and in a very un- 
kind way I-told him I could. not marry ‘him. 
I was.ao.grieved afterwards that I was aross 





onacious blusbes at ber own goofl looks, and 
the novelty of the’situstion, auswered all the 
questions put to her in a style thoroughly | 
satisfactory to the counsel against Belton. 
Peosently there was a rustle and stir 
amongat-the aidienge of this drama, the 
sonslusion of Which held such #érious isstes to 
the handsome young man in the dock. Some | 
erson_of importance was entering the court. | 
Mus. ._Disbrowe, ‘breathless with excitement, 
touched her husband’s elhow. He vouchsafed 
mo acknowledgment that he .was aware of 
her intention, and; feuring leat.-she had 


inadvertably offended him, she did not repeat | case 


the amovement, Tom Disbrowe was no longer 
the pleasant, easy-temiperéd man he had onca 
been, . The. least thing annoyed and irrijated 
him.“Mrs. Disbrowe meant well, but she did 
not guess that bitter self-reproach and deep 
remoxse were at the bottom of his moodiness 
abd fite-of paasion. 

Ths ‘momentary commotion subsided, the 
cuTience appested to be waiting with strained 
igtentness for the next scene in the play $0 be 
euagted, 

“MY name is Orpah Disbrowe,” Tom 
heord someone say, and snrely that swect and 
trembling Voice must be that of his sister, 

But how could this thing be? Not a:clue 
had been gained to her whereabouts sinae the 





mith him.” 

“ And he threatened to kill Mr. Belton?” 

‘© Yes; and, although I entreated him not 
to, he atill persisted in his determination.” 

“ After that you got backto Broadmead, 
and then was the quarrel with your brother. 
Far on towards midnight Mr. Belton returned. 
The maid-servani deposed that she was 
awakened, and, fearing burglars, rose and 
went out imto the passage. At that moment 
you were going dawnstairs. While you were 
opening the front door and. your back was 
turned, she hid in a space under the .stair- 


“Qh, Heaven! Sbe musi have heard 
every syllable we said!” 

“ Every syllable!” repeated the counsel. 
“You exclaimed about the blood on Mr. 
Belton’s coatsleeve,”’ 

“ What am I tosay—what am I to say?” 

‘““Can you swear that this did not happen? 
Excuse me, bat you .must answer this 
question, Miss Disbrowe. Shall I put it in 
another faym?”’ 

“I understand if perfectly well. Yes, I 
did speak of what you refer to, and Mr. Belton 





* Subsequently you and he went away to. 
gether in the night, and in ‘the forenoon he 
rode from Ankroft to‘destroy-the-scent7* . 
. . He nae tre me half: 
ills to Dunge,” she ‘replied. I wag+iq; 
— he era beside mie. Then I di mate 
After war started for Berstick, an s 
to Edinburgh, where I took {slgiee cae 
another name. There I was very ill, andon] 
knew about the tri! within the lagt-week. t 
woudered where Lowis-was, but he ‘had tola 
me not to be anxtous‘if T did not hear sang 1 
dared not write to my own people to-meake in. 
quiries, and there-was ‘no one at Bromimead 
whom ‘I could trast. I ‘have ‘come “to-miye 
Lewis ‘if I can.” 
‘You wereengaged to Mr. Belton as 
as to Mr, Keysell? “ - 
on athe Pipa. sei 
‘© Not eng to him !” . the counse 
“Did Belton not intend to marry you?” ‘ 
“ No,” returned Orpah. Poe 
And here it.atruck, Mr. Disbrowe in ' very 
unpleasant manner, that althongh™ «when 
taxed with it, Orpah had not me gore 
deny her-love for Belton, still she haa never 
once stated that she was:engeged to’ bim, 
‘No engagement existed between you and 
Belton?” reiterated the.counseél, — 
we whatever,” ty ater aci 
Yet you, @ preaumably respec’ 
eet hi ma ao tal Bt 
pg into, your ér's 
aftefwar $rom 


¥ own. cotifession; went 
away With him. tt you were, Dot pest 


Belton, and conducted yourself in thie’ way, it 


is plain .that must have. ecco} the 
pean af his snidtreoe. “Was pe 
oases 2”? , 

Qrpah turned «@hade whiter, and pressed 
i er, lacing and. unlacipg 


gazed, appeslingly .at her, but abe 
kept. her eyes persistently fixed; upon the 
ground. Exeeptingion her entranee, she‘had 
not allowed herself todeok-at,bim, 

The counsel repeated his question. with tome 
degree of acerbity,. ; An inreprenaible aauzmur 
spreadamong the spectatara, : 

The men cleaned. their throats, the women 
pulled their veils ever their faces like madgls 
of propriety, Why did not she.» answer? 
Sanely she.conld not hesitate on ssneb 4 
matter. Tom Disbrowe rose up from hipseat. 

‘* Let me ont, Anna!’ he said, -buskily, 
“ The-air- chokes me.” 

Bat it was impossible for him to foxeshis 
way along, and he was compelled to resume 
his seat, In reality, Orpah had only paused 
for the space of three or four heart beats. 

Po Tom Disbrowe and Lewis Béltomthey 

were three.or four et ernities of 2 gonising doubt 
wud illimitable torture. Would she never 
sptak ? 
She felt, rather than saw, ‘that heri brother 
was in-court, Perbaps it: was-chietby bbis faci 
which made her hesttate*for a short«period 
She could 10s bat kuew how muubberseply 
must ailect him, understanding .as ahe pid 
every tora of his character and every win 
of his nature, . 

“T ‘must ‘beg that you do not occupy the 
time -of ‘the court “unnecessarily, ae De 
browe,” said the counsel, sharply, "Were 
you nob ‘Mr, Belton's mistress?” 

“Tt did not strike me fn thst’ Tizht;” she 
answered, without ‘falteriog, in.aclear and 
ripgivg voice, the distinct tones of 
enetrated to the “farthest -corzer of “the 
bailding, Boar 

Not a blush touched the pallor of her face. 





explained that having to dismount from bis | 
| mist risipg between him and Orpah whe 
accidentally stumbled against a paling and | 


horse, owing to the darkness of the night, he 


tore his cost and arm cn a rusty nail,’’ 


She stood perfectly upright and composed; 
aud was it fate which meade her ¢peomnier 
the reproachful expression of her. brother's 
glance? She had sdmitted evens thing aot 
denied nothing of the terrible and aruebing 
accusation brought against her. 

Tom Disbrowe sank forward, a wallet 


last drop of, bitterness in bis cop of bwnillix 


| tion had come, 
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“Stop!” cried Lewis Belton, before the 
gounsel had time to ask another question, 
‘She is my wife /*” 
“Your wife!” ejaculated the counsel, 


blankly. eee ae 

“ Yes, I am his wife,” said Orpah, 

She pat up her hand to her neck and, un- 
fastening a ribbon concealed within her jacket, 
prought out glittering circlei of gold. It 
was a wedding ring, 

“There is no longer any nced to keep .the 
promise I got you to mase me,” continued 
Belton. ‘I apologise for having broken the 
laws of the court. by speaking; batIconld 
not stand hearing my wife spokes to in such 
terms, knowing how ntterly cutrue it was, and 
how.much she has endured for my unworthy 
sake, “ell them all about cur marriage, 
Orpah.” ?, 

We have been married ihree months,” said 
Orpah, in reply to several interrogatories of 
theeaunsel, “ The service wag performed at 
aeburch in the City when I was visitingsame 
friends in London. My husband purposely 
stayed in town for the atipulated time, and £0 
did I, We were married after banue, aud I 
have.moy ‘marriage lines’ with me. Lewis 
told.me.never to part with them,” 

Here-she paused, and handed some.docu- 
ments.to the counsel. 

“The reason;my husband wanted our mar- 
riage kept secret was because he had. expecia- 
tions from an-uncle who wished bim to marry 


»weonnection of his own. .He thought if we 


me.could manage to delay the auzcancament 
antil Lewis had. decided abont buying. some 
Jand.in the Australian Bush, which he hoped 
to have done by the new year, thas his uncle 
woald forgive us when Lewis brought me 
mith.him.tc say farewell. We trasted.to be 
independent; that’s why we thought.it would 
not matter about our wedding being known 
after the land was securcd. .Lowis «had a 
dittle money of his own, and:his wucle; was 
going to furnish the rest, .Of.cvusee I- would 
not.have done anything to damage .his pros- 


‘Few women would have saffered.the mis- 
representations you have done som our 
brother and every person without making 
aome.effort to defend themselves.” 

“J had promised Lewis,’ she said simply. 
“ What was the rest of the world:to.me?.”’ 

Huere.there was a good .deal of ,applause, on 
which the judge observed that, unless ib was 
suppressed, the court should be cleared at 
once 


‘This unexpected piece cf news entirely 
alters the case,” said the counsel. ‘' Your 
evidence is of no farther value. You can 
leave the witness-box—Mrs. Belton!” 

iNo.blush bad come: to her pale face before ; 
butwwhen called for the first time Mrs. Belton 
lovely colourspread over her cheeks,.and a 
Btoile lit up her dreamy grey eyes ina manuer 
which explained the infatuation: which had 
dominated two such different men as George 
Keysell and Lewis Belton. 

There were no more witnesses to be called, 
andthe remainder of the trial was occupied 
by the speeches of the couus<l, and the 
summing-up of the judge. 

His charge from beginning to end was 
rematkable for its impartiality.. While giving 
due weight to the faci. that the words-of 
Keysell’s dying breath testified heavily against 
Baiton, he bade the jury to consider well.that 
Keyseli's watch, chain, and money had not 
been,foond, The watch was not.one likely to 
pass. unnoticed, ashe understood that it bore 
Keysell's initials on the back in diamonds. 
The question was whether Belton, beirg 
pushed for means, had disposed.of the watch. 
pie. would have a better chance of converting 
itdnto cash than.a person.in an inferior rank. 
It would. seem natural enongh that. man in 


his position should possess snch a costly) 
‘article and his selling or pawning it would) 


‘ereate no-suspicion. At the same time, was 
it in.keeping with Belton’s character that he 
‘would, however poor he might be, stoop to 
niflethe body of his dead rival? Aud it mugt 








also-be borne in mind that:there wasia hundred 
pounds lying at Lis bankers in Ankroft pay- 
able to bis. credit, of which Bclion was fully 
coguisant, therefore it could mot be said that 
he was in a condition of such desperate need. 

After telling the whole story in a masterly 
manner up to the discovery of poor Keysell 


| 


by Daft Jock, the judge directed the jury to | 


give a vercict in accordance with their ‘con- 
sciences and the facts befure them, 

The twelve men. in whose hands lay the 
future of Lewis Belton xetired, Their absence 
scemed the sigcal for universal convereation. 
People stood yp aa. duringtheinterval between 
the partsiai a concert,@ad chattercd or else 
sat and aie their luuch; ocoasionaliy criticising 
with some fsecdam ‘the persons! appearances 
of. the prisaneriat ithe-bar and his interesting- 
looking wife. 

Belton was:changed.fsom the thoughtless, 
pleasure-sceking young fellow who had capti- 
vated Orpah; Diebrowe;i'he was thinner and 
graver,and with theindeltble marksof suffering 
on his handsome, paauuly countenance. 

No traces of..fear. or mervousness were 
visible. :. Lhe.firenwhich bed leapt into his 
eyes when the cgnnsel. for the prosecution was 
exXmminizng Orpah.on the -subject of: his rela- 
tions with-ber had died’away, and he leaned 
back in his seat with an air of negligentebore- 
dom.andoareless indifference perfectly natural 
to him, but which always irritated Mr. Dis. 
browe, as -being.the acome-ef «affectation. 

Qrpeh mas: wholly unconscious of: how the 
weary wainutes sped away. They went, indeed, 
on heavy, 1 wings. «Bor all:she knew of 
what was. going an around her she anight.as 
well have been .in.one of the lonely'glens:in 
the wiid hills near which Broadmead was 
situated. FEiistations and jokes proceeded 
within her hearing—to these sights and sounds 
she was alike blind and deaf. 

A lull inthe buzzing noise warned her that 
something : was abont to bappen. She grew 
sick and dizzy with apprehension. The ‘idle 
talk was.atilled, and bilence fell upon the care- 
less as the jarymen took their seats again. 
Her heart. seemed to cease beating, and her 
breath to leave her body, while theirmames 
were being called over. 


Db, Heaven! What would their verdict | 


“ Guuayl” 

QOcpab beard nothing more during the rest 
of the proceedings, «the voice of the “jadge 
pronouncing the senteiice being only a shoarse 
murmur ‘to her. Atdast *he stopped, and the 
crowd began to disperse directly, She gotup 
because everyone else was moving, but she 
conld not havetold whatshe was duing. Lom 
Disbrowe came striding towards her, 

“ Orpsh! Orpah! I was too shasty,” he 
cried. ~‘‘Don't despair, dear, come home 
with us to Broadmead, my ‘woman’; -we'll 
move heaven and earth to get him off. Heis:as 
innocent as the:babe unborn.”’ 

She stared at Disbrowe for an instant, and 
the next moment had fallen at‘his fect. She 
had sainted, 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘*T wise I could think that you were turn- 
ing your thoughts towards ‘that eternity to 
which you.are so.close. The time is:short!”’ 
said the prison chaplain, ; 

‘* know,’ replied Belton, quietly, imhis'soft, 
southern :aceents, which formed ‘a-streng con- 
trast to the somewhat agitated and rough 
tones of the chaplain’s voice, “ to-morrow 
morning. ‘Was I tlikely to forget such ‘an 
appointment’? ’ 

* ItGistreases me that you still persistin 
the obstinate denial of being concerned ‘in 
that unfortunate «man’s death! From ‘the 
knowleiige Inshave «gained ‘of ‘your character 
anring amy ‘visits to you I can well believe 
that it was-done in a:moment of passion, and 
that you didnot.intend to strike so deadly'a 
blow. Prébably you received gre&t provoca- 
tion ; he may have taunted you with'treachery 
in seducing the -affections of bis promised 








wife from him, ‘aud then in the ‘heat of anger 
you retaliated. Is i not so, my dear young 
friend? Jf you would -eonfess ithis,it is not 
too late to hope for pardon ; yea, though it is, 
indeed, the eleventh hour!” 

“Confess!” echoed Belton, reused out of 
his apparent indifferent apathy, ed #pringing 
to his feet indignantly, “whut ave 1 to-con- 
fees? I am ‘not quite euch s -eontemptible 
coward as to steal a man’s sweetheart and 
then kill him afterwards, I° never ‘touehed 
Keysell !” : 

The chaplain only shook tis ‘head, He 
placed no confidence in Belton's a4se¥tions. 

In his experience with persons simtlarly 
situated he found the indiviitiel Jid withon: 
exception state hisinnecence, notwithstanding 
the most overwhelming evideace'to the-con- 
trary. 

But the chaplein was more interested in 
Belton than in the geveralron ot criniinals, 





Pwhose last-hours it was ‘his melanéholy task 


to soothe. 
Belton's youth, hiehandsomé sppe#rance, 


‘his passionate love for his wife, pled in his 


favour. Then he was better born’ than the 
mvjority of the chaplaii’s penitents. 

He ‘had received numerons! tetbers’ from 
Belton's uncle, aneléerly gentleman; ‘well 
stricken ‘in years, “beseechmg ‘bini’to do‘what 


‘ he couldforthe lad, 


His correspondent was too feeble to come to 
Scotland himself, but he bed ‘taken care that 
the best legal advice might be secured, and 
no expense spared. “In atdition, the young 
man had diways treated the ‘chaplain -with 
great politeness. . 

He felt ‘that he -dbould miss’ Belton. To 
think thaf by to-morrow évening — he 
shuddered, and resol ved to turn ‘hia ‘thoughts 
‘away from the-closing ‘scene “which would bo 
enacted Within the “prison: walls‘some‘fwelve 
hours henee at the'jatest. 

He conld only-hope that Béltor did not hear 
‘certain ‘hammering and ‘rasping noises which 
‘struck paintilly on ‘hisnerves, and proceeded 
‘from‘the-men at ‘work“in ‘the ‘gloomy ptison 
quadravgle-upon 2 grim’ piece Of carpentry. 

“ Toutuwt tiles me? ” ‘said Betton, after 
a pause. “ I don’t-wonder atit. The evidence 
is completely ‘igainst »me, -is itaot? “Had I 
been one éf the jury I should have returned 
the seme verdict. Still, you have been very 
kind ‘to me, ‘and Iam gratefulfor your good- 
ness.’ [wish ‘yon-could be convincad’that I 
never'lifted’my hand against Keysél. ‘What 
had To gain by doing so? ‘What, gritdye-had 
T-that Ishould murderhim in ctl@ttood ? He 
hed-not injured-me. T-was'the successful per- 
son. Rather-was it for him to’patan’end to 
me if there was‘to‘he a death somewhere. I 
needn't go-over the old ground ; ithe vircum- 
stances if-wouldn’t have been honouréble for 
me to have fought, ‘but you, wouldn't under- 
stand, and you won't believe me.” 

“JT cannot,” was the “hesitating reply, 
“for if you did not kill him,-who did’? It 
was not an-accident ; that was manifest, from 
the nature ofthe injuries. ‘Then the ques- 
tion arises, who inflicted those injaries? Mr. 
Belton, you must own*that you sre guilty. 
‘Suspicion points:to no one else, “More than 
once you have tdld. me that Keysell-was most 

pular in the district, and‘had not an enemy 
fo the world. Remember I dun’t think it was 
premeditated!” 

«* Well, we won't argue the point,” answered 
Belton. ‘f have only my word ‘to offer,.and 
that proves nothing. At any rate, I shall 
always think—what was I ssyinpg? always 
think—Oh! ‘Heaven, it’s such a death! If 
they would but have:shot me instead. And 


8 ‘voice failed ‘him, “breaking cff into a 
sob of uncontrollable avguish. “He rose'‘from 
the seat he had ‘hitherto: coogpied and began 
walking up and down the natrow vcélt with 
hurried and irregular steps, The haplain 
watched him with deep sorrow and com- 
miseration depicted on his weather-beaten 
countensnce. For a time he attempted no 
‘consolation, Belton’s: griéf seeming too sacred 
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to be intruded upon even by the words of 
kindly sympathy the chaplain was inwardl 
framing to spe At last, however, he coul 
no longer remain silent. 

‘Poor young man,” he said, laying his 
hand gently on Belton’s shoulder. ‘It is 
grievous to oo the reeults of an instant’s 

nD. y heart bleeds for you, cut off 
in the prime of life and strength. What 


a warning! what a warning! Yet repent, and 
@ more glorious existence awaits you. Letus 
petition the Lord.” 


“ No,” interrupted Belton, ‘‘do not pray, at 
least, not just now. I have been very hardly 
dealt wi It would be a mockery for me 
to pray. Iam to die fora crime of which I 
am innocent. I protest against the injustice, 
and I will protest against it with my last 
breath.” 

* Dare you BY out of the world, not onl 
with the guilt of blood upon your soul, but wi 


the chaplain, his compassion changing to 
wraith at the determined obstinacy of the 
sinner, “Dare you deny that you are justly 
condemned ?”’ 

“I do deny it!” said Belton, very quietly, 
but very emphatically. “I cannot prove my 
innocence, still I am confident that in the 
future it > ayes none oy thn a ogee 
any person of m ry’ 
know of no one likely to commit such an ast. 
This death is a mystery which time alone will 
unravel,” 

“ Look me in the face, Mr. Belton.” 

Belton —— his fair, yw — 
nance to searching gaze e man. 
Not for an instant did Lewis flinch or change 
colour. Certainly he did not wear the aspect 
ot And yet, had he seemed more per- 
4urbed the chaplain would have been less con- 
vinced that, in very trath, this well-grown 
youth, with the a ee eyes ~ can- 
did expression,was, " "s murderer. 
It had long been a theory of the chaplain’s, 
founded upon experience, that the quiet, 
self-possessed criminals were invariably the 
most hardened and the most difficult to 
to an acknow ent of their sins. This 

waa recei farther confirmation in 
the person of Belton ; for there could be no 
doubt of his guilt. The evidence was com- 
plete from beginning to end. Belton himself 
admitted that had he been omthe jury his 
verdict would have been precisely similar. 
Even Orpah had believed that some fatal 
encounter had happened between the two 
men, Belton deserved his sad fate. Both 
the pay aa and justice sanctioned the loss 
of his life for the life he had slain. 

Nevertheless, the chaplain mourned for 
Belton. He forgot the terrible stain of blood 
in the tness with which Belton had 
received his ministrations, 

‘' It’s a pity," he said, ashe moved away 
from Belton, rather more convinced than 
before, if possible, of the teousness of the 
sentence, “it’s a great pity that one so 
gos should be lost, y and soul. Poor 

ad! poorlad! Iam going home now, but I 
shall not omit you from my prayers. Iama 
firm believer in the efficacy of prayer, and I 
shall pray that you may be brought to a full 
oon of your wickedness. Good-bye,” 

“ Till our next happy meeting?” said Bel- 
ton, smiling. 

“ Heaven grant that your heart may be soft- 
ened!” said the chaplain, solemnly. 

There were tears in the chaplain’s voice if 
not in his eyes as he spoke. Belton was only 
®@ hardened criminal, who, to quote his own 
words, was a contemptible coward, having 
sw an man of his sweetheart, 
and then murdered the poor fellow when he 
naturally called him to account for his base- 


ness. Yet the chaplain grieved for him as 
though he had been better worthy of com- 
miseration, 


The door of the cell closed bebiad the chap- 
Jain, and Belton, worn out with mental suffer- 
flang himself down on the bed. Ashe 

Jay back on the hard pillow scenes of the 


een © 2 Se agen goer. igo? | abs h 


ast flitted before hismind. It was odd how 

e kept thinking of old times, long before he 
knew Orpah, He would have given much to 
silence his thoughts, but in this bitter hour, 
when he was abandoned by the world to the 
stern mercies of the law,they ran through 
his brain at their own sweet will, and would 
not be quieted. Was it not a common enough 
history ? 

Left an orphan when a mere infant, he was 
brought up by his uncle, and considerably 
spoiled, Then he could not decide what 
profession to enter, and finally determined to 
be afarmer. His uncle had chosen a girl for 
his wife, and his opinion did not coincide with 
the choice ; and then had come his arrival at 
Broadmead. How well he recollected the 
first time he saw Orpah! It wason a soft 
spring evening, and the blackbirds were sing- 
ing in the beech copses close to Broadmead. 
He had reached the farmhouse a day before 
e was , owing to some mistake in the 
date mentioned. Mr, and Mrs, Disbrowe 
were out somewhere about the stack , and 
Belton said he would walk round, and perhaps 
find his host. After awhile he strolled into 
the beechweod. There were no green leaves 
on the trees, it was too early in the season, 
only the red dead foliage of the last year 
remained, 

But the smooth, silvery boles of the 
beeches were streaked with lichen, brown an 
russet, and the bare branches formed a deli- 
cate tracery of lacework against a pale prim- 
rose-tinted sky. 

And coming through the wood in the twi- 
light, her hands filled with bunches of golden 
daffodils, was a girl in a dark fur jacket and 
a blue gown. 

He remembered the frankness of her greet- 
ing, and her laughing regret that Mr. Disbrowe 
was out for a walk. 

“You must be Mr. Belton, I think?” she had 
said, and had gone back with him to the 





That was the beginning of Paradise, but | 


his Eden was always shadowed by the pre- 


& | sence of George Keysell and his engagement 


to Orpah. 
Before he bad fairly revealed his love to 


Orpab, Belton had realised it as regarded | 


himself, and begged his uncle to remove him 

from Broadmead, a petition rejected with 

some degree of scorn, Belton having been a 

aw a me ate 
After e 8 no more 

fate, as he tamnel tt Oe he was A! to 

own to bis uncle that the reason he wished to 


blossoms are placed amongst her dark 

Bat what is this? The blossoms aan 
withered leaves, and fall sere and dry upon 
the pavement. With that rapidity which 
seems quite an ordinary ocourrence in 
dream the scene shifts, and he is once mora 
walking with Orpah in the beech-woog a; 
Broadmead. 

Oace more he sees her advancing along 
the woodland glade, the yellow daffodils in 
her hands—once more he hears the blackbird 
sing from the bough where it intends ; 
ing the night—once more he notices that 
Orpah wears a dark fur —s only, in addi. 
tion, she has on the grey bonnet he remembers 
at on ~— er 

ow pleasant to re 8 we head 
her shoulder, although it is merely, in imagine, 
tion, and feel her warm kisses on his parched 
lips! Would that he might never stir from 
that gentle embrace ! 

Hark! she speaks to him, and, while she 
does so, he marvels that her voice sounds so 
cheerful. 

** Lewis, Lewis ! awake, darling !” 

“ Orpah !” he murmured. 

It was only a dream, but so real was it to 
Belton that he opened his eyes and rubbed 
them vigorously. The cell seemed full of 
people. There was the governor of the , 
the chaplain, asd Thomas Disbrowe. Some 
one was bending over him. 

As Belton became more accustomed to the 
brillianee of the gaslight he perceived that it 
was ret who was holding him in her arms 
—Orpah attired in her dark sealskin jacket 
and grey bonnet—Orpah with a face of radiant 
joy and delight, It was as though she had 
— to — a ¢ os 

ton forgot all about the newly-dug grave 

which was waiting for him in the prison-yard 

below—forgot that his days were well nigh 

ended as a tale that is told—forgot the misery 

and torture of the pact in the rapture of see- 
Oo once again. 

e stumbled to his feet, and caught his wife 


| to his breast. The unexpected bliss choked 


his utterance, and for “a long moment time 


| had vanished.” 


leave Broadmead was because he had lost his | 


heart to a girl already engaged to another 


man. 

Recollections of little incidents in the 
orchard under the pink and white apple- 
blossom on the gnarled and mossy trees; of 


Orpah feeding the chickens in the stackyard | 


on early summer mornings beside the tawny 
stacks; of Orpah play at tedding hay in 
the ten-acre lot, when the haymakers were 
having dinner ; he seems to smell the scent of 
the hay and the Dutch clover even in that 
dreary cell. 

What a heaven the regular, quiet existence 
at Broadmead had been! What would he 
give could he turn back the roll of time some 
few months, and be once more at Broadmead 
with Orpah, who—— 

Bat Belton has fallen asleep, even as he re- 
called the dead-and-gone delights of happier 


days. 

The gaslight falls with glaring blaze upon 
his pale, upturned face ; the thick, dark eye- 
lashes cast a shadow upon his somewhat 
wasted cheek as he lies back upon the pillow, 
his hands clasped together above his head in 
an attitude of perfect — 

He is no longer in the prison cell, con- 
demned to suffer a terrible and disgraceful 
death, He is free—free as air—and in his 
dreams he is again with Orpah, and they are 
standing before the altar in the dim old city 
church where they were married. 





Is she not dressed in white, and orange 





A glow of intense happiness came over the 
young man—death would soon cut short the 
threads of his life; but even in that unknown 
world to which he was so swiftly hurrying he 
must preserve the sweet remembrance of this 
last meeting with Orpab. 

Presently, however, his eyes rested inquir- 
ingly on the chaplain and the other mem 
of the little group. He understood all; the 
iron aes — his soul—he relapsed into 
hopeless resignation. 

PTs it time?” he asked. ‘‘I am quite 
ready, only I must say it is a needless piece 
of cruelty to have brought my wife here.’ 

“No, no, Lewis,” began Orpah, ‘'I want 
to tell——” 

‘*You are free, Belton!” interrapted Mr, 
Disbrowe. ‘‘I am going to tell him. Why, 
it does not make any impression on you! 
Don’t youcomprehend? Listen while I shout 
eae ear. You are at liberty. It's all 

t.” 
“The Lord has granted the prayers of His 


roved. 
Give God the glory, and never doubt His 
meroy again,” said the chaplain. ‘ 

A deadly whiteness overspread Belton's 
face, a loud singing surged in his ears, Had 
it not been for Orpah he must have fallen. 
The reaction after the fearful strain upon his 
nerves daring the last three weeks was over: 
whelming. 

‘*Don't be afraid, Mrs. Belton,” continued 
the chaplain. “Your husband has beet 
taken so suddenly, it is not astonishing heis ® 
bit overcome. The best cure will be to relate 
thestory. He is still dazed and be 

“IT ought to be the person to explain 
matters, as I was the person most active in 
getting evidence against Mr. Belton,” said 
Disbrowe. ‘ Well, on Monday I went t 
Broadmead to look after things a little, for 
tarming does not thrive unless the master is 


servants, and your innocence is 
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giways on the spot. One of the shepherds 

I wanted to speak to was away in a 

g on the hillside near the Stone of 

So I started off to find him. A 

usly thick mist came on and I got 

lost, but after awhile the fog cleared off, and 

Tfound that I was not very far distant from 
ay destination. 

“The shieling is abouta hundred yards from 
ghe Stone of Doom. You know the place, 
Pelton, and a splendid rabbit-warren cloze by. 
Thestone is an immense size, They say that 
formerly captives taken in battle used to be 
filled there. I was knocked up with my 
qanderings am 
down to rest a little by the big stone, Some 
minutes later I was astounded to see a man 
gome out of the stone, but I recollected there 
was ® large cave, or rather recess, in it, He 
had his back to me, 

“I got up to see who it was, and what he 
was He was holding something _—_ 
and shining in his hand, and wasso much in- 
terested that he did not notice my drawing 
nearer, When I was close to his shoulder I saw 
it was @ cold watch set with diamonds. I 
knew it directly. 


“*Hullo!’ I exclaimed, ‘where did you | 
| nothing should be done to injure him we 


get that watch?’ 

“The man turned round, and I recognised 
Daft Jock, the hailf-witted pedler, He brought 
ws the news about r Keysell, and, to be 
gure, if I bad not prejudiced against 
you, I should have thought the state of his 
clothes—all torn and bloody—most sus- 


“* Where did you get that watch?’ I asked 


F 


‘The only answer he os was to put the 
watch in his pocket, an 

slightest notice of what was coming he con- 
ved to slip round, and, attacking me from 


EE 


he had the best of it. 


“My head swam round from the effect of | 


dhe blow that felled me to the ground, I 
could —~ 4 breathe ij a horrib 
overpowered me, and my eyes grew dim. 
Daft Jock bent over me, a black thorn stick 
k raised 
in the air ready to finish me off. I don’t 
know what inspired me at that moment to 
ask Daft Jock a question. 
ala Was this how you killed poor Keysell?’ I 


ne glanced wildly at me, and dropped the 


“* How did you guess that?’ he exclaimed, | 


in a mysterious and awe-strack whisper. 

ee 7 did you kill him? I repeated, ‘He 
never did you any harm.’ 

“Dinna speak sae loud, or they'll hear you. 
He turned me out and wouldn't let me bide at 

one cold winter's night, when the snow 

was deep, deep, deep; and I had to wander 
Smongst the drifts till morning.’ 
. “*Talways let you stay at Broadmead,’ said 


“*Yes, yes, ye did! It's not sae easy to kill 
= as Keysell. He put me out i‘ the snow, 
I made him lie all night in the wet, and 
the wind, and the dark, and try how he liked 
having no bed to sleepin! I thought nothing 
@ coming in bebind him and felling him with 
two or three knocks o’ my stick here. Rise, Mr. 
Disbrowe, rise to yer feet?’ he cried with 
instinctive cunning, here's the shepherd, and 
re’s nae saying what he might think to see 
Me holdivg the stick over your head.’ 
_“Durivg our struggle the watch with the 
diamond initials, as well as some sovereigns, 
fallen from Daft Jock’s pocket on the 
found. 
«That'll be r Mr. Keyeell's watch,’ 
said the shepherd, pointing to the initials 
. K.’ emblazoned in diamonds on the 
‘This is the secret of Jock’s having 
80 much money, We couldn't comprehend 
it, for he gave up selling things about the 





the long heather, and sat | 





» brought me to the ground with great — 
He had the advantage of me in being | 
the aggresaor, and having in the first instance | 
pt me underhim. After a tough struggle I | 


sickness | 





country, and yet had always plenty of the 
needful. Hoots, Jock, don’t cry that way 
like a baby.’ 

“‘ Between us we managed to get him along 
to Broadmead, where I left him in charge of 
the or Py while I rode into Ankroft to 
relate all the circumstances to the Procurator 
Fiscal, He considered that the evidence was 
sufficient to clear you if the time when Daft 
Jock quitted B: mead could be discovered. 
After some conversation the fiscal accom: 
pavied me to Broadmead. I had forgotten 
Daft Jock’s request to sleep in the barn until 
this encounter with him t a fresh 
chain of ideas to my mind <7 i] 
murderer, It was proved at the trial that poor 
George never went back to Eltofts after leav- 
ing it on that fatal errand to Broadmead and 
watching Orpah at the bridge. 

“You declared that to best of your 
knowledge you met Keysell at this same spot 
about tea o’clock at night? Well, on Jock’s 
poe being examined several letters from 

rpah to Keysell were found, in addition to 
some money, and the seals he used to wear 


at his watch. 

sulky and taciturn, but by a 
great amount of coaxing and promising that 
elicited the following facts. 

“It appears that Keysell had a dislike to 
Daft Jock because, on last occasion he 
allowed him to sleep at Eltofts, several stacks 
went on fire in the cornyard. The night be- 
fore the murder, Daft Jock, notwithstanding 
this, had taken up his quarters in the barn at 
Eltofts. Keysell happened to look in, and, 
finding bim thro a lighted match amongst 
some straw, ord him off at once. Daft 


before I had the Jock was filled with intentions of revenge, and 


only too soon found an 3 

‘* After settling himself comfortably at Broad- 
mead, he remained there the best part of the 
night. He rose between four and five in the 
morning, intending to go to Ankroft. When 
he got to the little bridge he discerned, by the 
dim and indistinct light, a man leaning over 
the parapet talking to himself. No doubt can 
exist that it was — @ Keysell, half dis- 
tracted with grief and jealousy. He had 
spent the lonely hours at the place where he 
had parted with Orpah. Ah! my poor friend, 
perhaps it is beet he died, as he could not 
marry her he loved. 0 Datt Jock’s 
heavy steps he looked round 8 to him. 
Evidently he knew him quite well, although 
it was pretty dark. 

ee tj are you up to now?’ he said, 
ae you been setting any more stacks on 

re?’ 

“‘ Full of vindictive feelings before, Jook only 
needed this stinging remark to stir him into 
ungovernable rage. 

“ Without more ado he set to work with his 
big stick until Keysell dropped helplessly at 
his feet. 

“ Jock was'somewhat frightened, and carried 
the poor fellow over the low stone dyke into 
the wood, where he placed him under the 
pine-tree. 

“Daft Jock’s giving the information himself 
effectually diverted suspicions which might 
have been awakened, 

“ The stick be took to the cottage of a poor 
woman. He borrowed a hatchet from her 
and chopped the instrument of his revenge in 
tw 


0. 

“One part was covered with blood and a taft 
of hair; this he hid in her pile of wood be- 
hind the cottage. The piece of stick was 
there discovered. The woman had not thought 
anything was wrong; at avy rate, all she 
would admit was that she did not wish to get 
herself into trouble by speaking of this act of 
Daft Jock’s. 

“The time elapsing between the murder and 
the announcement is thus accounted for. It 
is proved that Keyeell was seen alive, and in 
his usual health, several hours after she had 
left him, which fully establishes the trath of 
your statement. 

“These particulars were forwarded to the 





Home Secretary a week ago, and the answer 

was only received this evening. And now, 

Belton, will you forgive my injustice towards 

you, -— shake hands? Let bygones be by- 
es ” 

4 Disbrowe extended his hand, and 


y: 

‘* Here is the Queen's ee said the 
governor of the ag “It must be read 
aloud; and then, Mr. Belton, I will not detain 
you farther.” ’ 

As the last sentence was read, and the 
sound of the governor's voice died away, a 
silence fell upon the group of persons as- 
sembled in the cell, Perhaps they all felt the 
selemnity of the occasion. 

was the first to speak. 

- we go, Lewis?” she asked. 

‘Wherever you choose to lead me I will 
follow,” said Belton, smiling, and placing his 
arm fondly round his wife’s waist. 

And in another minute Orpah and Belton, 
with Tom Disbrowe, had passed beyond the 
dismal portals of the prison, and stood out- 
side in the starlight. 

THE END, 








Hoxest good humonr is the oil and wine of 
@ merry meeting, aud there is no jovial com- 
panionship equal to that where the jokes are 
rather small and the laughter abundant. 

THERE veg, Ange be named one quality 
that is amiable in a woman which is not be- 


ren beg mamma to hel 
lettr to Uncle John, which mamma good- 
naturedly does. The is consequently 
easy; but facing three-and-a. 
ae brain-racking of ok aoa is = 7 
an -chewing an ealousy e 

— first found something to say, and 
ahead. Bat at last, they all go 
and get their sheets turned € 
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picnic and ending with the kittens 
cold ; while Mab, with equal resent- 
is pumenies ol Sar colaion bee, 
exclusive > 

complains: ‘That’s the very thing I’ve got 
je hoe and the picnic, and Pongo, and 
all rest of it, down to Baby’s cold! Uncle 
can’t read the same thing over three times, 


4 
= 
Pe 


sepraate lists: Baby is to 
“gneezy cold and the kittens,” and Mab her 
Sor dente snd Ponant bet thay ove oil'to any 
an ; are pay 

& we deal more about the items of news. 
this there is peace, until they become 
stranded again, and don’t know what to put 
next, The whole — which be ap Fe er 
will receive as a spontaneous greeting, nD 
‘‘ with very great pleasure,” is in reality a 
dreary, prolonged effort; and yet, if Uncle 
John were there, Mab, Jack, Baby would 
hug him to pieces with genuine welcome, and 
rs his head ache with three lively versions 
of information, all given irrepressibly and at 
once. Do let the peacemaker that hit upon 
the plan of dividing the news — explain to 
the children that they are to send their hugging 
welcome in words to weary, work-tired Uncle 
John, and that they are then just to think 
what they would say if they were talking, and 
say it that minute in the first words that 
come, This, and this alone, is teaching child- 
ren how to write the letters that are worth 


getting. 
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FACETTAL. 


Tan depression in business.does mob affect 
the barber, whc—lucky dog !—holes ‘hhisdone, 

CoXpverors who are‘ingrain gentlemen are 
always car pets, ad aematter of contac, 

THE captain ‘pught to ‘be sltogether satis- 
factory, as he is made to order. 

Is & bride to'bé called a blookhead simply 
because skeis wooed an’ won ? 

Tax favourite drill of -theanny chaplain— 
Prayed xest. sess! 

Taere is one town:that hay nofeer of ‘the 
measics. It’s Had@em. ’ Oe 

Men are like a —they rattle -pro- 
digiously-when Wiiere fe nowhing 4h them, ” 

‘"Misp Your eye,” said the boy-bedevilled 
pedagogue ; therers a pupil in it.” 

“‘ Waaz, ia Janghier ?’’.askea philosopher. 
Xt is.the;round that you.hear when your hat 


blows aff. 


“There is 9 ring in thosedtones;’ shouted 
the girl who had been, listening to the sweet 
whispers of her lover. 

Tse youth who cut open~the bellows to 
see} where the wind came from _ is now .trying 
his hatid.at fattening greyhounds, 

Tx de. generally believed that Cowper was a 
Freemason,:as he wished to.ereot ‘\adodge 
in some yast wilderness.”’ 

Tux.roller skating mania ‘indicates shat 
the, jo/l season will. run pretty well into-the 
Winter, 

Waren whol falls -in :price | itis: eupposed 
‘that...ehe reduction ‘takes place: from sheer 
mecessity. . 

Peo Wierst Crass +“ Dootor,” aid “Bos- 
well, sadfircesing the preat ‘exieographer, 
‘gies dlass'ief ‘men’ do «you conwifer the 
wisest?” | +*Bir,” ied the @ootor,** Go you 
ward aty honest op ?”" Yes, @ector,” 
taking(wut bis! nvte-book, .** Then; #ir, you 
shall hewortt. Phe smallest class.” 

Ax “Honest “Beatar.—A benevolént.lady in- 
vestigated the watts of some prof 1 
beggars the ovbér @ay. “" Where is the blind 
men?’ phe asked of # little 5 ohrng tat 
the oor .cf ‘the tcnament -honte. “Ha’s 
readin’ Ger paper, mum.” “ Ah! and where 
is the deat man?” , ** He's out salting politics 
with *the'butcher,.mum.” ‘And what has 
become ‘of the paralytic?” He's, abed, 
mum.” "Well, that’s strange. He anghit to 
be ruining @ racé,” replied the lady, sarcasti- 
cally; be. is the only honest beggar in the 
building. Why is he in hed?” ‘‘ Because he’s 


dead, ium.” 


Howser Lert 2s Bonl—AaNd THE RERVAMA- 
tieM—‘\ @hlked usuth with’ the drivers of 
cabs,end, oars/in Leeland,’ seys a traveller, 
‘‘and found them. very brightand commnni- 
cative, L.neamember adonny story that .a 
driver-told.me wbout avrieh lady who. owned:a 
grand estate near:Qerk,iand who had chronic 
rheumatiem that no dectors, foreign chemists 
nor tminese! spriggs could cure. -In-despair 
the poor eld sou) came-hemetoidie, andused 
to-betrondied #bvut her Je wnand meadow in 
® Bath ehair by her man-servent, till one 
dsy, whilst meditating on hergradual descent 
tothe tomb,.in her chair in 4he meadow, her 
man-arvent, with stering yes of horror, 
exchimed: ‘Oh! mistress! the great ball 
has broken Joose, and is making directly 
towards os!’ And he immediately proved 
his personel diseretion more than bis valour 
by waking to «his. beeis, with the full-convic- 
tion, probably, ‘that his healthy legs were of 
more value. than bis lady's weakiones. But 
what conld she.do bat dice? Not so, dhe 
saw that she could, at the werst,-only die 
under the ‘beast's horns, and she might as 
we!l try 4o.die gawe. Soup she sterted and 
away she ran, and: was over the fence nearly 


a8 scon as ber unheroic man‘in-waiting. | 


She left the bullandthe rhenmatism in the 
meadow behind,” 


Tux rising generation Aeronants. 

A warE (spring—Jumping out of bed at ten 
o’clock. 

A sav sign—Theguide- board that points the 
Wrorg WAY, ‘ 

A cRICKETER calls himself Period because he 
is the long-stop, 

“And what did father say?’ asked Julia, 
peagerly. ‘Your father says not,” Henry 
solemnly .gejomed. ‘Ah, .the. connobial 
“knoe”? simpered:Julia,ihrough her tears. 

Waar ia'the:difference'between the captain 
\of:® crack-cricketeleven and:s prize-fighter ? 
‘One heads tthebatters, and the other batters 

Brot as You Manto Go On. — [They haye 
recently ‘been ‘and got merried, and have just 
returned from their honeymoon.) He: *I 
‘wonder why so many peoplestare at us, my 
@ear?’’ She: '*Nodoubt they are wondering 
what [could ‘have'seen im-you,” 

‘A Oonp Nrewr—* Very cold last night, Mr. 
Townsend,’ observed the reporter. “‘Ocld! 
“I shouldeay so! I*went-home ; lit a candle ; 

ed into bed; tried to blow candle out ; 

't Go it; blaze ‘frozen ;had'to break it 

“Mr. ‘Powneer’d. 

A Terristrze Ruvescz.—.“I thought you 
hated Jones,” xemarked an acquaintance to 
an Editor, “Ido.” “And yet you have 
written fo him for his latest poem.” “I 
know it. ‘Now I shall have my revenge.” 
‘How?’ *' I’m going to;publish it.” 

AN ingenions woman has devised a plan 
for getting satisfaction evan:from her spouse's 
sonorous spores, When ;he gets well under 
way she ties a mouth harmenicon under bis 
nose, and she declares the music is lovely. 

Anp now itvisnaid that:the'camel-can kick 
harder.and faster than he mule. °‘Thisstate- 
ment ‘will ‘being joy to the joker’s heart, 
What a maltitude of old mule pleasantries 
oan now be brought forward, revamped and 
sent upon their way rejoicing ! 

One of these simp'etons who bother the 
attendants in public libraries is said to have 
actually made “the following request in the 

pablio library of one of cur cities: “T doen't 
recollect the ‘title of the book I want, but 
there ‘was @ remarkable passage in tho last 
partwhich I should remember if I saw‘it.”’ 

“Tr is indeed a heavy responsibility,” said 
ta ‘dim youth, ‘referring to matrimony 
“Would you be willing to shoulder it?” asked 
his friend, ‘ Sbonlder it? GreatHeaven!” 
exclaimed the chap. ‘Why, my girl weighs 
af least ohe hundred and seventy-five pannds. 
I'd much rather hold ber on my lap.”’ 

**T awa regular fool,” said a husbsnd to his 
wifé, when he had done some foolish thing or 
other, as isuspalin all well-regalated families. 
“Tt int. necessary i up &#ign, my dear,” 
she replied, so fervently that there didn’t.seem 
to be any -necessity for continuing the con- 
versation, 


jam 
cou 
off,” 


Tar’ Onsarest Wives. 

They vere spinning yarns. One old man 
sat:apart from the others and looked sad and 
forlorn, as if henever had thought of levity in 
all hie life, 

“ My wife ‘bas been one of «the cheapest 
luxuries & manever enjoyed;’’ said one. ** We 
have-been married eighteen ycars, and she 
has cost me less than two hundred and fifty 
pounés all told.” 

“Pooh!” isaid another. ‘I have been 
married pine years, and my wife's total ex- 
penses have baen scarcely eighty pounds.” 

The sad man drew a deep sizh and said,— 

“ Welly well! Lowas married forty years 
220, boys, ‘aud: from thet day to this my wife 
has cost me only fifty pounds, and she has 
had everything she needed, tov.” 

“How in the world did you get through so 
cheap?” 

‘Phe poor gal died the second week after I 
married her.” 

The crowd spared his life because be was 

ee, 








i 


‘* Tp -you don’t keep out of ‘this 
catch it,» said: a woman toa Spm 
right,” answered the gamin,. “J yg v3 
have comedf I'd known your folke’hadut,” 


Tae Tribune seys “ money is idle.” My, 
luckless wights who have to pay intergat on 





mortgages think money is, on the fouitrary 
very industrious. . = . 
Bar a young man to a professor sot 


fangous-looking plant, ‘Is there:any sw 
which I can, positively ell whether. this ig a 
mushroom. ora toadstool?” ‘* Yes,” anawered 
the.profesaor. ‘‘EHatit. If itis.amausg 
you'll live; if it’s .a toadstool you'll die,” . 


Tuat Awrut Boy.—Little Willis had ote, 
stood by:the window and watched the robing 
feed. their -young. ‘* Ma, did you knowoor 
hired girl eats worms?” ‘*No, s, of 
Et pt tid The a 

in’ her behind the ki 
this mernin’.” 


‘Say, did you hear that story today about 
288?" “No,” answered the other, ¢ 4 
“ What is it?” “Oh, it’s too gross entirely,” 
replied his companion, in a mournful waice, 
“ Tell away,” resumed the first, ‘and J 
to.stand it.” “ —_ exclaimed hisriend, 
‘144 is,one gross,.and 288 is two gross,ian’t 
it?” _A meteor shot.across the sky ito fa 
of Tightning—a thud—a mosan—as,chuckle—s 
dark form stealing away in the darkness, and 
all was silent ! 


“ Do they miss me at home ?—do miss 
me?” roared the vocalist, in'a Dass 
tremolo. Before he could proceed further 
fellow in the gallery remarked : “ Yes, Ethink 
they do. As I came by, the old ananmieme 
snoring in his chair,tbe dog was fasbiwaléep 
before the fire, and the old woman was‘telling 
the cat that it was tbe first quict moment 
she'd seen fora week. Yes, sir, they missyou 
bys large majority.” The vocalist did mot 
finish his song, but-rnshed out into thevsilent 
night, his bosom heaving with emotion, A 
half-hour later, that quiet, -happy home ‘was 
transformed into.a maelstrom of misery, The 
vocalist was no longer missed at home, 


Mrs. De Branx: ‘‘ Poor Clara! My heart 
goes out to her; but whatcan Ido? Wothing 
will comfort her.” Mrs. De Pick; “Clara! 
dear me! what has happened? 1 thonghtshe 
was happily married. Everybody said it was 
asplendid match.” “Yes, that is trne; but 
everybody was mistaken. The poor girl was 
basely deceived by a designing scoundrel, who 
masqueraded in order to win her young affec- 
tions.” “Impossible! I heard he -wass 
plomber.” ‘So weall thought; buat it turnel 
ont that he was nothing but 2 foreign eaunt.” 


Tom Jones, a noted fiddler, bad beemen- 
gaged to play ata ball. The day before’ the 
affair was to.come off his wife died, andthe 
managers took the liberty to secure the ser- 
vioes.of another; but Jones was on at 
the time appointed, and when they 
surprise at seeing him there under #be cit- 
cumstances, he excused himself by saying: 
“ Well, I thought the matter all over,aild cum 
to the conclusion that, sceing as how 8s 
was no blood relation of mine, I might just 
as well cum and fiddle for ye.” 


“ Mr. Smarrwan, that wretched dog of youts 
dics end scratches in my garden all dsy, 
chases my hens till they can't Jay, and then 
howls and barks the livelong night.” ‘Ob, 
well, tie him up, then, if he annoys you. 1 
don’t hear him. Haven’t time to look after 
him myself, but if he bothers you, tie 
up.” Three days later Mr. Smartinan has 
been hunting high and low for his dog the past 
forty-eight hours, ‘ Slowboy, I can’t find my 
Gog anywhere. Has he been sbout yout 
place?’ “Certainly. “He's in my barn now, 
You told me to catch him and tie him ap. 
Srmoartman goes into the bern and finds 
doz “tied up” to rafter fourteen f 6 from 
the floor by a piece of rops five feet long 
Tablesux, with red fire and slow carta'™ 


chemistry,.at the same time holding apa 
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SOCIETY. 


Hise Musesty:seems to have a preference for 
¢he Highland feather bonnet. Sir Henry Pon- 
gonby has written as follows to Colonel Stock- 
well, ‘O2B,, commanding the Seaforth High- 
Jandexs, who are.stationed at Parkhurst :—“ I 
am commanded by the Queen to let you know 
thatthe feather bonnet will be given to your 
battalion this year.” 

A woven, and successful fancy-dress ball 
recently ‘took place at Vienna, given by the 
Viesua Skating Club .on the ice, which was 
illuminated by twenty electric arc lamps, and 
before an-nudience numbering over a thousand 
within the enclosure, and several thousands 
beyond. 

@xprary Srowartr Macpovaeatt, 93rd -(Prin- 
cess. Louise’s Argyll and Sutherlandshire) 
Highlunders, of Lunga, Argyleshire, and Miss 
Withelmina Liddell, second daughter cf the 
late Mr. Liddell, of Sutton, aud Keldy Castle, 
Yorkshire,wererecently married atSt. George’s 
Oburch, Hanover-square. The:wedding party 
mét atthe church shortly before three o’clock. 
Adetachment of the men of the bridegroom’s 

iment, in uniform, lined the aisle. The 
bridegroom was attended by Mr. A. Cutlar 
Fergusson as best man,.and there were four 
bridesmaids, namely, Miss Dorothy Liddell, 
Miss “Macdougall, Miss Crompton, and Miss 
Joicey. 

The bride, who was accompanied to the 
church !by ber mother, wore ‘a dress of rich 
ivory ratin, trimmed with pearl embroidery 
and. :Boussels pomt lace, a wreath of orange 
blessome, and ‘tulle veil. Her ornaments in- 
chided diamond sprays.and a diamond star, 
thepresents of the bridegroom. The brides- 
maids-wore costumes of white Ottoman silk 
timmed with lace, wreaths of jonquils-and 
tulle veils, and carried bouquets to match 
their wreaths. The bridegroom presented each 
with an ivory and ostrich:feather fan. 

Tue marriage of the Rev, Stephen Edward 
Gladstone, M.A., rector of Hawarden, second 
snof the Prime Minister,-with Miss Annie 
Crosthwaite ‘Wilson, daughter of Dr. C. B. 
Wilson, of Abercromby-square, Liverpool, was 
solemnised at Christ Ohurch, Hunter-street, 
liverpool. None but the members‘of both 
families and relations were present on the 
gecasion, the rev. bridegroom's family being 
indeep mourning. 

Mr. Harry Gladstone was the bridegroom’s 

best man ; and the six bridesmaids were Miss 
Wilson, Miss Gladstone, Miss Maud Wilson, 
Miss Bower, Miss Dumaresq, and Miss Agnes 
Wilson, “They ‘wore dresses of créme nun’s 
veiling, trimmed with gold braid in bands 
made'in Grecian pattern ; fine Dunstable straw 
bonnets trimmed with velvet and aigrette with 
wme and gold osprey—the two younger 
bridesmaids wearing Dunstable Marguerite 
hats, trimmed with créme aigrette and gold 
osprey. 
the bride wore a dress of ivory Sicilienne 
silk with long square drapery gracefully trim- 
med with real late and festoons of crange 
blossoms ; and over a wreath of real orange 
blossoms adarge tulle veil. 

Iris stated t!-at Her Majesty has given orders 

an Irish house fir some poplin dresses 
for ‘the marriage trousseau of the Princess 
Beatrice. ‘hose selected are said to be splendid 
specimens of the kind, one being entirely 
manufactured in ivory white, of handsome 
Oriental design, interwoven with geld threads, 

other is in cardinal colour, in the richest 
Imperial quality, rivalling in appearance the 
est Lyons velvet, and there is a third, in ciel 
leu, closely covered with sprays of forget- 
pemots, which is certainly the gem of the 





STATISTIOS 


Tru industry of Leeds has developed itself 
in many ways, Its woollen trade, for a long 
time pro-eminent, ig new equalled, if not. snur- 
passed, by its iron industries, According ta 
a return of 1881 there were in that’year 7,476 
males and 7,860 females. employed in ‘the 
woollen textile manufacturds; im the same 
yesr the ‘various iron infustries engaged 
16,116 males and 305 females, ‘Che sproper- 
tions of males being so much greater inthe 
iron trades than in: the woollen, the: wages in 
the former are greater than in the latter, 
The silk, cotton, flax, and‘hemp trades eruploy 
990 males and 3,267 fema’es.—Our Own 
Country. 

Worvs.—A well.educated person reads his 
Bible, ‘his Shakespesre, arid-the daily papers, 
seldom uses more than 3,000 or 4,000 words 
in actual conversation. . Accurate thinkers 


and close reasoners, ‘who avoid -vague and 


general expressions, and-wait till they find ‘a 
word that exactly fits their meaning, employ 
@ ‘larger stock; and eloguent speakers ‘may 
rise to a command.of 10,000. Shakespeare, 
who displayed a greater variety of expre*sion 
than probably any writer in any language, 
produced .all ‘his plays with about 13,000 
words, Milton’s works are built up “with 
8,000 ; and the Old Testament says-all that ‘it 
has to say with 5,462 words, In the English 
langcage there sre, all told, 70,000, 





(GEMS: 

Wirnovr content, -we shall find it atmost as 
difficult to please others. as ourselves. 

Wuen'we bnow aman *hat deceived us, we 
appear more ridiculous to ourselves than to 
him, 

Wey should .everyone try tomake his:awn 
company as-egreeable and valu@ble ‘as’ pos- 
sible? Because it is company that he can 
never ‘wvoid. 





HOUSEHOLD “TREASURES. 

Pancakes.—Egge, flour, milk ; to every‘egg 
‘allow one ounce cf flour, about one gill of mils, 
an.eighth of a saltspoonful of salt... Ascertain 
thatthe eggs are. fresh ; break each:one separ- 
ately in acup, whisk them well, pnt them into 
a basin with the flour, salt, and.a few drops of 
mailk,.and beat the whole toa perfectly smooth 
batter; then add by degrees the remainder of 
the miik, The propontion of this latter ivgre- 
dient must be regulated by the size of the eggs, 
‘&o., &o.; but the batter, when ready for frying. 
shonld be of the cousistenoy.of.tbick eream. 
Places smail frying pan onthe fire to ges hot ; 
let it be delicately clean,'or the pancakes will 
stick, and, when quite hot, put into it a 
piece of butter, .allowing about. haif-an-aunes 
to each pancake. When it is melted, pour in 
the batter, about balf.a.teaonptulto a pan dive 
jiuobes in diameter, and fry 1t-for about tour 


minntes, or until it isnicely brown on one Fide.; 


By only pouring in aamall quantity of hatier, 
aud so making the pancakes thin, the necessity 
of tarning them ‘(au operation rather difficals 
to unekilfnl cooks).ia obviated. ‘When the 
pancake is done, sprinkle overit.some pounded 
sogar, roll it up an the pan, and take it-out 
with a large relics. and place it’on a divh before 
the'fice. Proceed jin this manner dni! suffi- 
cient are ‘cooked for a @igsh ; then send them 
quickly to table, and continue to seud in » 
turther quantity, as pancakes are never good 
unless eaten almost immediately they come 
from the frying-pan. ‘The batter may be 
flavoured with a little grated lemonrmd, or 
the pancakes may have preserve rolled in them 
instead of sugar. Send sifted sugar and a cut 
lemon to table with them. To render the pan- 
cakes very light, the yolks:and whites of the 
eggs should ‘be ‘beaten separately, avd the 
whites added the last thing tothe haiter before 
frying. 


MISCELLA NOUS. 


Sir FrepzriKx Aner, Chairman of the 
Coundil cfthe ‘Society of Arts, London; ‘be- 
dieves the results of recent’ tests.seem to 
foreshadow # future for the employment of 
lectricity as the motive power not-merely of 
small pleasure boats, but of small veseels in- 
which silent progression is a‘ ‘tesi 
sufficiently important to counterbalance the 
Gefect due to the linitted period during which 
the motive power can be maintained. ‘The 
future of the transmission of “heavy weights 
on land by means of electricity isnot Jess fall 
of promise. Professor Jenkin is seon,to.make 
& practical application .at Millwell, London, 
of a system for moving goods ‘trucks by telfer 
lines suspended on poles.as telegraph wires 
‘are now. 


Moops,—Don’t yield to .moods if you can in 
any way avoid it. They rob life.of much. of its 
enjoyment. The mind iss mach amenable 
to the will. as is the The moet. pro- 
ductive mental ‘workers ‘iin all departments, 
are those who have'their faculfies ‘under dis- 
cipline, and who go ‘regularly to their:menta! 
taske'mnd compel the obedience of the mind. 
‘To ‘those who habituate themeelves to this, 
and hold moods under..control, there is no 
ifficulty in performing preseribed tasks .at 
allotted times, And ‘such: persons endure 
longest, becauseof the regulatity of their habits. 
(Meediness :is, indeed, form of disease. It 
draws on ‘the nerves, and gradually leads ‘to 
‘erxous xprostration. “When it controls the 
will, it has gained headway that is very 
dangexans. .And thus .its natural tendency is 
to: injuxe: health and: happiness. To repress 
and evercome it, is to ‘suppress a ‘form ‘of 
@isense, which in its full developments is dis- 
stressing and dangerous. 


Fisusrman’s Luox,.—In Scotland:they have 
@ curious way of fishing that takes the. medal 
for the ease and repose with which it..isnon- 
ducted. The fisherman, we will say, is:atter 
pike,. Selecting a big goorefrom’his barnyard, 
or balf:a-dozen geese, as the case might'be, he 
ties‘a ‘bait hook and line abont ive feet long ‘to 
their feet, and on reaching the water tumnes 
thems..in. The birds, cf£.courase, swim ont, 
and the fishepman lights bis pipe and sits 
down. Ina few minutes a fish sees the’bait 
and ‘seizes it, giving the geose a good pull. 
The bird starts for the shore at foll tilt, 
frightened ‘half to death, dragging the fish 
upon the bauk, where it is nnhooked. .The 
dine. being xebaited, the feathered fisherman is 
again sent out to try its luck. A flock of 
geese can make quite :a haul in the course of 
#he‘dwy, the human fisherman ‘having only ‘to 
take: of the game.and bait the -hook, the pull- 
ing in, and.hocking-being done ‘by the birds. 

Beauty Hrxts.— Every woman who regards 
beatty ‘understands that she must bestow 
mch.care mpon her complexion, To reniove 
tan.eadsuuburo, cold cream, mutton talow 
wod-demon jtice may ’be used; ‘for freckles 
apply the latter, ‘with a tiny camel's hair 
brush. The country girl, deprived of many 
things'which her city cousin finds indispen- 
sable, disaovers that she.can xemove tan from 
her face with:a wash madeiof green cucumbers 
sliced in ntitk, or failing inthis, she makes a 
decoction of buttermilk an@ tansy. A well- 
known writer ‘on feminine ‘beauty recom- 
mends theuse of fincly-gronnd French char- 
coal for tne. complexion. A teaspoonful of 
thisy:well.mixed»with water -or honey, should 
be ‘teken for three successive ‘nights, followed 
by @ simple puryative, to. remeve it fromthe 
system, The aperient must. not be omitted 
or.the charcoal will remain in the system, & 
mass of festering poison, withoell the impuri- 
ties if shsorbs, ‘None of these things will 
bring about the desired resili unless fhe 
foundation ie -firsi Isid by ‘proper food, 
hexercive, aud bathing ; above all thices donot 
neglect the bath. Cleanliness is one of the 
‘oardinal virtues, anda wonan fresh from the 
| bath feels a good deal like an angel, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. B.—Acoording to the statement made B wins. 

L." F. 0.—J. You are decidedly above the average. 
2. Your handwriting is quite rtd 

GIN. Ge-Datendmen is first mentioned in Genesis, 
Chapter IX., verse 20. 

F. F. W.—June 5, 1844, came on Wednesday ; June 9, 
1863, on Tuesday. 

G. R. C.—We are unable to suggest a practical 

\y- 

May.—1. baa should have invited him without any 
solicitation on his part. 2. Yes, if you enjoyed the 
cubertalament. 


L. C. J.—The law will hold = blameless in the 
matter. Keep up the system until the evil habits 
alluded to are wholly corrected. 

Prrra.—1l. The ent presents should be 
——— 2. The gentleman should make the first 
present. 

JoszrHa.—l. agg and lemon juice will whiten 
and soften the hands. 2. No. 8. Your penmanship for 
a boy of seventeen is quite good. 

Anwrz.—1. Water acidulated with a little lemon 
— juice is a good remedy for a - [te skin. 2. Your 

dwriting is very fair. 8. Yes 

a ee 
o ce of some o 
witch at a distance resemble the description iron of 


00, 3-—, oe ur will remove dandruff t half 
an ounce into oe ee, end wath the heed 
with the solution t twice a week. a Not onal. 


able. 3. Yourhandwetting is superb. 


R. G. hep eer Sens of © Seuliy of nocturnal 
mammals allied to the monkeys, but of small size, and 
having a sharp and fox-like muzze]. They feed upon 
birds, insects, and fruits, and are natives of Mada- 
gascar and the neighbo islands. 

Carouive.—You had better divert your mind from 
your betrothed, unless he promptly reforms. It is a 
dangerous thing for a woman to marry a drunkard. It 
affords ample jaatifcation for terminating the engage- 
ment. 

Argtour X—Your case illustrates the f of 

too 


young to pone 
course is to explain 
you have to us, and be 

A. B. ge eel LL nae? ed hg receive 


this 
| ae thy ey — , until he declares his 
ten’ ; failure to recommend 
himself 
and show 
him. 


be 
ie matter to the lady as 
young lady 


. Invite other company, 
that you are entirely independent of 


Bx1a.—You had better take _— parents into your 
counsel, and see if elp you to 


them of your ep; 
“7 and admits 


E G.—1. sn ating OE enclosed is red. 
me hair itself is very fine and silky. 2. We do not 
know what they — er < the superstitious be- 
lieve in such sig . 18. We cannot enlighten 


i 
3 
te 


W. R. W. condemn the young gentleman 
until he bas been given a chance to vindicate himself. 


uestion 

best interest at and yo net attempt 
coe way to thwart her amen Wait for at least five 
years before contemplating marriage. 


D. M. R.—Follow this rule concerning the writing of 
love-letters, and you will experience no trouble. Let 
them be expressive of sincere esteem, yet 
nonsensical twaddle. In this way you will be spared 
many a blush and petty annoyance should the letters 
pa fall under the of the outer world. This rule 

hold good with either sex. 


. P. W.—1. If you possess a thorough knowledge of 
uohihae you may be able to cote situation. It 
should be borne in mind that good handwriting is not 
the only requisite of a book-keeper. 2. When a lady's 
brother brings a friend to his house, she should, after a 

introduction, assist in entertaining the’ visitor. 
he fact of his being a friend of the brother should be 
a sufficient guarantee of his respectability. 


L, B. D.—In Gooiting upon the number of rr » 
invite to a party or ball, a due regard must 

the size of the rooms in which it is to be given. ar 
os allowance for a reasonable number who may 
not accept the invitation, there should be no more in- 
vited than’can find comfortable accommodation—both 
standing and sitting room being taken into considera- 
tion in the ~~ ay Remember, also, that the floor 
—_ be pd wee free for dancing. One-third more 
ma ted than the rooms will comfortably hold, 


a all favitetions should be issued three weeks before 
tke event. 





Rosz Ernre..—According to the personal description 
given, we are inclined to lelieve you are a blonde, —_ 
lent brome your eyes are sodark. The lock of hair is 


B. D.—It is not at all probable that a purchaser can 
be found for the watch, even though it is so ancient, 
unless some antiquarian should hapren to visit your 
neighbourhood. 


Mireiz F.—To make —- rolls, take one 
of lard or butter, three 
breed dough. "Just | 
wipe them 


from the oven, 
over with milk wii 


a clean towel or 
napkin. 
L. N. H.—1. The marriage having been legally 
party can ay coe ais Gbvantal by the 
— as otherwise they would be amenable to the 
Docthion deen’ by ome 2. Writing, spelling and com- 
deserve great praise. 
. FP. E. F.—** Gapes,”’ a disease ap geen v  ~y tur- 
eys, pheasants, partridges and others o e same 
family, is caused by worms in the windpi which pro- 
duce inhemmnation, and sometimes = location and 
death. A common remedy is to introduce into the bird’s 
throat os end of a well-oiled feather, and to turn it 
round, thus dis) the worms, which are then 
either brought out by feather or coughed out by the 


K. 8.—1. be time taken in learnip, beck naping 
depends suledioe of the the aptitude of Ps ——. 
very the profession te guinod 
in six ones caeer the tuition J. a pnd moe 
teacher. Your handwriting is ee “eg? the same 
cannot be said in regard to your s Employ 
your leisure time in storing your d with fnewieaee 
of every kind, and thus fi 5 to take a higher 
position than the one now held. 


WINTER, 
i fields of spring bright summer came, 
i to ths erimoon-Buneted sen ve birth, , 
and: Sneath the canopy of saffron ® 
She wove a wreath of beauty round the earth. 


4nd Dep sqrens He lanky Seanennd Som. 
wham Jak Ty ah A stream 
Sie pened, and blew blew her haunted breath 
re modest and dream, 


All thro’ the golden Indian summer day 
The solemn forest stood in rich attire; 3 
ners all ablaze 


crimson-tufted ban: 
With richest splendour 4 of autumnal fire. 


But autumn with her wealth of glory’s e; 
Her rich and rare vermilion flags owe tesa, 
eo sitting on bis Soy thoon 

A heaty saonasehs, rales the fenen werld. 


Ww. L. 


R. N.—When colouring steel blue it is necessary 
that it aball Amst be finely pameed ¢ n=. surface, and 
then exposed to a A at Cegree of 
three ——— of i etae the et "by a flame 

—_ of wine; eecoudly, 1 ~~ a hot 
plate of iron ; ey thirdly by wood-ashes. @ very 

regular degree of heat is The the latter Lt S. is 
peoterable for fine work. e work must be covered 
over with the wood-ashes, aud carefully watched until 
the proper colour is produced. 

F. —1. To mend india-rubber shoes or goloshes rub 
the patch ~— of thick muslin) and shoe thoroughly 
with sharp sandpaper. Smear both with liquid india- 
rubber (made = Rideolving small of unvulcanized 
its of or chloreform) *e 


times, allowing thom t to dry atter each a} 
post | this application once aE ee and . ore the anme 
apply the patch with a, = possible, 

the boot or shoe will be mended 2. Your wae ol 
pane a are both far above the average. 


D. N. C.—1. As the visitors were so pleased with the 
manner in which they were ente: , there is no 
reason why you should feel oe cupes because the origival 

ent was not kept, more dy = ah, ve 

~~? that an special pe 
whicl to spend the - f 
dancing or skating with a lady, 2a ee anes invite 
her to rest as soon as a reasonable time a yl oye In 
cases where he f do so, it would not at all 
im) aoe oe for = Ae remfnd him of the fact of her 
feeling tired. It is not considered either proper or 
prudent for indies to visit a gentleman’s ee apart- 
ments, unless accompanied by a male escort. 

B. M. 8.—Observe these directions, and delicious 
pepper-pot will be the result : Cut in small pieces three 
pounds of tripe, put it to boil » as much water as will 
cover it, allow a te of salt to every quart of 
water. allow it to for three a then have 
ready four calf's feet which have been dressed with 
the Sipe, | and add as much water as will cover them ; 
also three sliced onions and a small bunch of sweet 
marjoram and thyme, chopped fine. Half-an-hour 
— the pepper-pot is done, add four potatoes, cut in 

COS 5 wien these are tender, add two ounces of 
sed rolled in flour, and season the soup highly with 
cayenne pepper. Make some emall dumplings of flour 
and butter and a little water, drop them into the soup, 
and when the vegetables are sufficiently soft serve it. 
Any kind of spice may be added. If allspice or cloves, 
the grains should be put in whole. e calf's feet 
may be served with drawn butter. 














ee 
W. M. R.—Any one, by constant 

acquire some skill in the art of ven elem, ond 

few are successful almost at the first a . 


skill is quite useless, for the purpose of heyy 

tainments, unless it is accompanied by 4 

po vers of mimicry. 

CuLarine.—The French method of 

—_ is to —~ a piece of fine sestane snd oat 
islog of the over the = with the grain 

saci the t py a 

work to a brig Polish | the 


Ang This a mode of polishing 
considerable = but the effect is vor eatinfactany 


Amy.—Your sweetheart bas good reason pay be dis. 


satisfied ; but  eeted are still so very 
anxiety is exe There is am event fora 
fall in and cute love many times ox wil beat 


age to marry. Donot regard your gir! 
so serleusly. Your mother will give o aaa tiv 
about them. Try to control your capricious tem 


L. B. C.—The translation of Le roi et Tetat Pell 
king and the a 3 " Le roi le veut, “‘ The king wills it, 
or will have it The latter was the imperious term 
used by the Kings of France pomeee fe to the Revolu- 
tion. Le roi s'en avisera. “The king aoe 
think of it,” is another French shvans that was 
the same monarchs to express their dissent roche eh 
act submitted for tbeir approval, and was considered 
as an absolute veto The terms were also applied to the 
acceptance or rejection of Ac’s of Parliament, 


M. D.—The great lack of vivecity which rercelve 
at times in yourself is due, in most come te physical 
causes. You should take care to secure the full amount 
of sleep which you feel you need, and eat only nourish. 
ing and wholesome food. If, when you expect togo 
into society, you feel tired 5 wearied, fry ) get an 
hour or two of perfect rest before going out. Your case 
is not sn uncommon — and men and pe have 
been known to ruin their lives by to artificial 
stimulants to raise their spirits, instead of using the 
safe and simple treatment we recommend. 


i 


named sover 


aS eS ee 
“ T am monarch of all I survey, 
M at there i none to dispute, 
Fron the the centre all round to the sea, 
lam land of the fowl ond tho boul” 
occur in Cowper’s poem entitled <‘ Ale xander Selkik.” 
In fhook II. line 1 of his “Task,” ,will be found the 
other quotatioz : 
* Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, © 
Some boundless con of shade, 
Where rumour of o and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more!” 
2. Use your own judgment in the matter of! taisillig 
your savings ; we ana pa 
such a delicate question, 


of 
wooded shores, which deepen Ls grey rock and 
coe green arbutus to brown moun h 
Ts. 








Lowpox READER, 
Waly: cr Quarterly Ons 8b and Rightpence. 


Nowsers, Parts and Votumns are in prist, 
altar eta a all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 272, Now Ready, price 8 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. XLIV., boun 
4s. 6d. 
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